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I 


The Prussian Officer and the Disciple of Rousseau 

1 

In the first days of April 1799 a young lieutenant in the Garde 
regiment of the Prussian army sent an application to the King 
of Prussia, Frederick William III, requesting his release from 
service. He gave as his chief reason for abandoning the military 
career a desire to devote himself wholly to philosophical and 
scientific studies. The request was an unusual one in \dew of the 
fact that this particular officer, Heinrich von Kleist, came of an 
old Prussian noble family with a long military tradition. Some 
of his forebears had served with distinction under Frederick the 
Great, and a great-uncle, the celebrated soldier-poet Ewald von 
Kleist, had forty years previously died on the battlefield. It is 
therefore not surprising that his family disapproved of this 
strange decision. Not only was there something a little dis¬ 
reputable about a member of a proud military caste leaving 
the King’s service without a valid excuse, but the young man 
seemed to have only hazy notions as to what alternative |)rofes- 
sion he intended to follow. He showed indeed a marked disin¬ 
clination to take up any civil post or employment. 

Kleist had entered the army as an ensign in 1792 and had 
already spent two years in the field during the first Coalition 
war against Napoleon. His regiment returned home after the 
disastrous Peace of Basel and remained in garrison in Potsdam. 
He was promoted to second lieutenant. At this time his duties 
were perfunctory and he had ample leisure for study and the 
practice of music, for which he had an exceptional aptitude. 
He read widely, especially Rousseau and the French classicists, 
and studied logic and mathematics. The narrow routine of a 
soldier’s life, however, began to irk Kleist. His independent 
restless spirit yearned for a fuller spiritual development, and he 
felt frustrated by the preoccupation with petty formalities. The 
stultifying atmosphere and antiquated methods that prevailed 
in the army in its decline since the days of the Great Elector 
dismayed him. In a letter to his former tutor he declared that he 
found soldiering alien to his spirit. It had become hateful to 
him, and the aims and purposes of military discipline filled him 
with contempt. ‘I have lost’, he wrote, 'seven years as a soldier’.* 

' Ijetter to Ulrike, May 1799. Brief p. 42. 



Naveriheless, in spite of theFc strong reactions in a young man 
of twenty-two, whose whole background and upbringing had 
orientated him towards a military life, it is essential for an 
understanding of Kleist’s personality to bear his origins in 
mind. 

His ancestry and early career in the army exerted a not in¬ 
considerable influence on his genius. Though his adventurous 
intedlect and peculiarly sensual and exuberant imagination 
revolted against the austere Puritanism of the Prussian spirit, 
the bourgeois respectability of his family, and the milieu of a 
small provincial garrison town, yet there always remained some¬ 
thing of the soldier about Klcist. A high sense of honour, of 
pride, of moral rectitude were ingrained in him. About the 
poet, the conscientious artist passionately absorbed in the 
problems of his art, the turbulent Bohemian scornful of all 
convention, the child of the Enlightenment and eager student 
of £rnile^ concerned with ideas of liberty, the cultivation of his 
spirit and the secret motions of the soul, there clung to the 
very end the upright bearing of the Prussian officer. Kleist’s 
personality however was complex, and no single trait or influence 
will provide a key to its compelling quality. The more one pon¬ 
ders it the more enigmatic does it become, and the stronger and 
more insistent is the effect it produces. The last word will 
never be said about Kleist, either about the man, or about the 
poet, wlio in a few brief years of intense creative activity wrote 
those astonishing verse plays and prose narratives that it has 
taken the world of letters close on a century to appreciate 
at their true worth. Only two of the plays can be said to be 
wholly satisfactory artistically and at least one other is effective 
,theatre’; while the stories, however controlled and masterly 
their style, pay so little regard to the susceptibilities and even 
the curiosity of the reader, rush forward so impetuously, as 
though the narrator would scarcely allow himself time to draw 
breath, that their effect often is literally stunning rather than 
deeply moving. But every line he wrote has the unmistakable 
imprint of his original genius. Kleist’s literary influences are 
obvious and unequivocal. He spoke French fluently and had 
studied French drama, especially Moli^ire; Shakespeare affected 
him powerfully, chiefly through the medium of Schlegel and 
Tieck’s translation, though he could read Pope, Thompson and 
other English poets in the original; he was acquainted with the 
Greeks, Sophocles in particular, and he admired Goethe and 
Schiller, especiallv the latter’s Wallenstein, Yet such influences 
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are of even less account in Kleist’s case than they are in the 
understanding of other writers of genius. 

What is more important to note is his clioice of themes and 
the higlily inflividual approach to his material. The sul)tlelies of 
his psychological insight, especially his intuitive understand¬ 
ing of female impulses and emotions, reveal aspects of the 
personality that had hitherto been lu^glccted, or else treated 
timorously with elaborate euphemism. Above all, his experi¬ 
ments in language and dramatic technique, his intense effort to 
create a plastic medium in which to express complex emotions 
and states of mind, moral conllicts and combinations of feeling 
inaccessible to the rationalising intellect—a sometimes over¬ 
wrought desire to express the inexpressible—immensely 
widened tlie range of the German language as a sensitive literary 
instrument. On whatever engages his attention, and especially 
on the probhiiTis of art, he brings to bear a clear and penetrating 
mind as well as a faculty, unusual in a poet with so concrete an 
imagination, for dialectical disijuisition. Indeed his views on 
art in general, and poetry and music in j)arlicular, as set forth 
rather summarily in such essays as Uber das Marionetten- 
theater and Vher die allmdhlige Verfenigurig der Gedanken 
beim Rederi^ anticipate subsequent ideas and develoj)ments by 
more than a liimdred years. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
his originality as an artist is more apparent to us in the posl- 
Frcudiaii era than to his contemporaries, who regarded liis 
work as shocking, in had taste, often obscure and sometimes 
tedious. Kleist did not exert any direct and immediate inlluence 
on his successors; no school or movement sj)rang up as a 
result of his innovations or under the potent spell of his literary 
personality. Yet his effect on other writers, though very slow at 
first, has been deep, insistent and cumulative. As a stimulating 
force it is in some respects only just beginning. 

Essentially Kleist is a masculine writer, terse, forceful and 
courageous. He has a fondness for strange, mysterious and 
bizarre events, and for scenes of violence. Yet some of his very 
masculine heroes, like Sylvester, Achilles, or the Prince of 
Hornburg are subject to fainting fits at moments of emotional 
crisis, and tremble with the fear of deatli; while in Alkmene, 
Penthesilea and Kiithchen he has created some of the most 
fascinating women characters in modem literature. For Die 
Familie Schrojfeastern and Das Kdtchen von Heilbronn^ or 
such a story as Die Verlobuag in San Domingo^ he employs 
frankly romantic subject matter, and the classical tragedy 
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Penlkesilea has pronounced romantic overtones. Yet Kleist is 
in no sense a romantic writer, and cannot be reckoned, as 
literary historians are fond of doing, a fore-runner of the 
romantic movement. Sentiment is utterly foreign to his nature 
and conspicuously absent from his work. As an artist Kleist is 
a towering solitary figure, a man of the eighteenth century who 
emerged at the moment when it expired in the agonised con¬ 
vulsions of the French Revolution and its aftermath. The tliirty- 
four years of Kleist’s life span the era of the Napoleonic wars. 
His creative activity began when the emperor had virtually 
subjugated the whole of Continental Europe, and Kleist’s 
country, Prussia, had sunk to the nadir of its i)ower. I'his life, 
'‘das alterqualvollste, das je ein Mensch gefulirt hat\^ the 
most tormented that any human being has ever lived, as he 
wrote in one of his last letters to a woman friend a few days 
before his sensational suicide on the shores of the Waiinsee 
near Berlin, is indeed a drama as poignant and perplexing as 
any he wrote, a high tragedy of ambition and failure, of passion, 
courage and defeat, and ultimately, long after its terrible con¬ 
clusion, of triumph. Kleist’s life is written into his work so in¬ 
timately, his major creations are so profoundly autobiographical, 
albeit autobiography in terms of the imagination, as allegory, 
that an appreciation of the one can only be completed by an 
understanding of the other. And yet in both there lurks, after 
all explanations have been given, an element of mystery, an 
inscrutable something that moves in the unfathomable recesses 
of the soul, and in virtue of which its manifestations gain in¬ 
finitely in richness and in radiance. 

In the dramatic literature of Europe Kleist is the one, indeed 
the last great figure, that can stand comparison with the play¬ 
wrights of the Elizabethan age on the one hand, and the sublime 
performers of seventeenth-century France on the other—though 
his achievement is essentially different from either. For sheer 
dramatic talent he is superior to Goethe, and even to Schiller, 
who only too often dissipates the tension in his plays, and the 
direct impact of character, with liigh-flown moralising and empty 
rhetoric, as Kleist never does. Kleist moreover attempted 
something new% which he himself conceived as a. synthesis of 
ancient and modern, and which was to have become the drama 
of the new age. Robert Guiskard would have been this ideal 
drama; and though in this heroic struggle he ultimately failed, 

^ Letter to Marie von Kleist, 12th November, 1811. Brief p. 435. 
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Kleist did in fact make an original and permanent contribution 
to the European theatre. Prinz Friedrich von Horn burg, his 
most mature and perfect play, a masterpiece in every sense, 
which had been rejected and was unknown and imprinted even 
at the time of his death, shows clcarl) what he migljt yet have 
done, had not everything conspired to frustrate his incompara¬ 
ble effort and drive him to his end. 

2 

Bernd Heinrich Wilhelm von Kleist was honi on the 18lh 
October, 1777, at Frankfurt-on-lhe-Oder in the Kingdom of 
Brandenburg-Prussia, His father, a major on the retired list, 
had, on the death of his first wife, married a girl of fifteen when 
he was already in his middle forties. 1'here were* two daugljters 
of the first marriage, Dlrike and Wilhelmine, and three cliildren 
of the second, of whom Heinrich was the eldest. The boy was 
sent to Berlin to study wTlli a tutor, who describes him as strong- 
willed, passionate, impulsive and apt to be led astray by a 
powerful imagination. 

After resigning his commission Kleist went back to his home 
town to take up his studies at the small j)rovincial university 
at Frankfurt. His father had died when he was eleven years old 
and his mother live years later, leaving the children orphans 
under the guardianship of a maternal aunt. Kleist had been left 
a small patrimony on which he intend(‘d to live for the time 
being while in pursuit of knowledge. Rousseau’s Emile had 
made a strong impression on him. His ont^ fanatical aim now was 
to acquire knowledge and cidtivate his spiritual and intellectual 
propensities. What the ultimate purpose of all this knowledge 
was to be, as his relatives could not help wondering, seemed 
to him an irrelevant question. Yet Kleist was fond of form¬ 
ulating exact and elaborate plans for the conduct of his life. 
Most of these plans, which he changed almost as rapidly as he 
prepared them, were hopelessly impracticable, and all (in so 
far as he followed them at all) total failures. For the moment the 
earnest disciple of Rousseau considered truth, knowledge and 
self-development as ends in themselves. As always, Kleist 
staked everything on one throw. He was incapable of compro¬ 
mise. With liim it was invariably either - or. Hence, when not 
long after this new plan for living had been put into operation 
Kleist became acquainted with the doctrines of Kant, he suffered 
a cruel disenchantment. He misunderstood The Critique of 
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Pare Reason as proving that Truth was impossible to attain. 
Funciainentaliy his misapprehension of the Kantian doctrine 
rests on a confusion between metaphysics and epistemology. 
It is of interest only in so far as it reveals aspects of Kleist’s 
mind and personality. Kant did not maintain that Truth was 
unattainable (for he clearly proved that many truths can in fact 
be demonstrated), but that ‘c/a5 Dirig-an^sich* was unknow¬ 
able, and the relations of Time and Space subjective properties 
of the mind. Since Kleist was certainly endowed with the faculty 
for analytical thought of a highly abstract kind, it seems strange 
that he should liave fallen into this elementary error. One must 
conclude that it was primarily due to the contradiction between 
his deeply subjective mode of experience, which interposed as 
it were an invisible wall between himself and his direct knowl¬ 
edge of the world, and his intensely vivid concrete poet’s 
imagination, which hungered to seize the actual thing in its 
essence, and savour it in himself as sensation.* At all events, so 
far as Khust was concerned. Truth was for ever elusive, and (a 
characteristic non sequitur) all knowledge therefore futile. This 
conclusion had a shattering effect on him and for a time he was 
really ill with despair. 

At Frankfurt Kleist had become engaged to the daughter of 
the garrison commandant, Wilhelmine von Zenge, a simple 
and perhaps somewhat prudish girl, who had at first shown some 
reluctance to enter this relationship with the serious but im¬ 
practical student of philosophy. She was attracted, but also 
repelled, and even alarmed by this unconventional suitor, whose 
method of courtsliip was to seek to improve her mind by deliver¬ 
ing long lectures to her on every conceivable subject, from the 
duties of a wife and the importance of motherhood to abstruse 
problems of epistemology. He once went so far as to table a 
number of mental exercises in order to cultivate her intellectual 
interests; whereas what worried Wilhelmine chiefly was the 
problem of how they were to live, maintain a household and 
rear children, if her prospective husband had no visible means 
of livelihood apart from the little money he had inherited, 
which would be quite insufficient for the purpose. Romantic 
ardour was curiously absent from this courtship. To his half- 

^ Cf. Martin Heidegger’s essay Der Ursprang des Kunstwerkes, which 
contains a vahial»le discussion of this difficult problem of the artist’s 
relation to the oliject of experience; ‘It would seem then that the nature 
of art is this: the becoming actual (das Sich-ins-Werk-setzen) of the 
truth of that which is (das Seiende)'. Holzwege, p. 25 et seq., 1950. 
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sister Ulrike, on the other hand, Kleist showed a deep devotion; 
to her he turned at every crisis in his life for succour, wliich 
at considerable cost to herself she invariably extended to him. 
And to Ulrike he confided his plans, his hopes and his disap¬ 
pointments. Ulrike appears to have been a gay, vivacious and 
adventurous young woman. She was fond of society, and of 
travelling. Several times she accompanied her brother on his 
wanderings, often dressed in men’s clothes, a custom not un¬ 
usual at the time, as it aiforded women some degree of protection, 
especially when travelling alone. But there was also something 
masculine and domineering in her nature. In spite of Kleist’s 
urgent entreaties that she should marry, that it was indeed 
failing in her duty as a woman (he added sententiously) if she 
did not do so, Ulrike remained obstinately single. Nor is there 
evidence that she had any other sentimental attachments in her 
life save to her brother. 

Suddenly one day, without warning to anyone, Kleist aban¬ 
doned his studies, left f’rankfurt, and set off on a journey which 
took him first to Berlin and afterwards to Wiirzbiirg. His 
companion was a friend ten years older than himself, Ludwig 
von Brockes, a man of exceptional nobility of character and 
intelligence, who seems to have had a decisive influence on 
Kleist’s development. Brockes supported liini in his rejection 
of knowledge per se \ action, he told Kleist, \vas worth more than 
knowledge. The pair duly arrived in Wiirzburg in the beginning 
of September IBOO, and remained there for several weeks. The 
biographers of Kleist have devoted a considerable amount of 
research and speculation as to the real piir})ose of this mysterious 
journey; the more so because Kleist himself w^ent out of his 
way, in the long letters he wrote to Ulrike and his fiancee, to 
mystify and obscure his intentions. He insisted again and again 
on the supreme importance of the journey. It was not only 
important to his own life and his future, but also to Wilhelrnine 
and their i)roposed marriage, dliis latter reference and the w^ay 
Kleist harped on it led to the supposition (and the evidence is 
too strong to be ignored) that Kleist undertook the journey on 
account of his health, and in particular to find a cure for some 
sexual disability, as, for instance, a temporary psychical impo¬ 
tence, or even a physical trouble that would have interfered wdth 
a successful marriage, or possibly for homosexual tendencies.* 

* The suggestion that Kleist was susceptible to such tendencies rests 
largely on certain passages in letters to liis friends Pfuel and Kuhle von 
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It is significant that the headlong flight from Frankfurt 
occurred immediately after Wilhelmine’s agreeing, after much 
hesitation, to an early marriage. At any rate he categorically 
tells Ulrike that he cannot confide in a woman; and he assures 
Wilhelmine that one day she wdll thank liim from the bottom 
of her heart for the step he has taken; the results of this journey 
will guarantee her happiness. He vows, however, that he will 
never reveal the true nature of his secret. In fine, Kleist’s many 
references to his Wurzburg journey are contradictory and 
cannot be judged innocent of a strong element of self-drama¬ 
tisation. All that is certain is that he did in fact receive medical 
treatment in Wurzburg for some unspecified complaint. But 
this fact in itself says little, for Kleist was often ill. It cannot 
however be doubted that the Wurzburg journey was an im¬ 
portant event in his life, and that in some way or other it had 
a liberating and stimulating effect on liim. Whatever may have 
been the reasons he gave out, the journey was the consequence 
of an inner restlessness, of indecision, of intellectual groping 
and confusion. The letters written after his return to Berhn 
take on a new, vigorous and poetic style. I'hey abound in vivid 
descriptions, daring images, satiric asides and trenchant com¬ 
ments on people and events. Kleist, in short, had entered on 
the period of his artistic apprenticeship, of agonised struggle 
to discover himself and the true nature of liis vocation. He had 
begun the intense and ruthless effort to achieve his appointed 
task in the teeth of every failure and discouragement. 


Lilienslern, towards both of whom he felt a strong physical as well as 
spiritual attraction. 

He wrote to Pfuel on 7th January, 1805: ‘You restore the age of the 
Greeks in my heart. I could have slei>t with you . . . The whole system 
of law of Lycurgus and his conception about the love of youths, has 
become clear to me. Come to me!’ and to Riihle in Dect'mber of the 
same year: ‘Why can’t we always be together ... if you experience a 
tithe of the longing that I feel for you, i.e. for the intimate possession, 
of your person with all my senses, inner and outer . . .’ 

Yet such emotional outbursts arc inconclusive evidence. They may 
indicate nothing more than a strong subjective longing for an intimate 
relationshif) with another person, man or woman, that would conquer 
his essential loneliness and isolation. Normal physical well-being was an 
experience unknown to Kleist, and he often longed for it with all the 
intensity of his passionate nature. 
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The Wanderer 

During the years 1800-1804 Kleisl was almost continually on 
the move. He went to France with Ulrike and stayed in Paris. 
He travelled to Switzerland with the ostensible idea of buying 
a small estate and living the simple life of a farmer. He visited 
various parts of Germany, then went back to Paris, when he 
acknowledged himself defeated by the composition of Robert 
Guiskard, burnt the manuscript and sutfered a serious mental 
and nervous collapse. He remained in Germany for a time and 
then set off again, once more to Switzerland, roaming as far as 
Milan. But by the time he returned to Berlin, and in spite of a 
gnawing dissatisfaction with liimself and bitter disappointment 
at liis failure to realise his visions and acquire fame, he had no 
more doubts as to tlie nature of his gilts and the path he was 
to follow, however devious and no matter what sacrifices it 
entailed: he had become a poet. Literary activity, he felt, offered 
all sorts of possibilities, though he did not at tliis time venture to 
mention making a career in imaginative writing. He no doubt 
suspected that such a rash suggestion would not have recom¬ 
mended itself to Wilhelminc, still less to her hardheaded and 
prosaic parents, or his <>wn relatives, who could hardly have 
been expected to know what the pursuit of literature implied. 

It seems evident, however, that soon after his arrival in Paris 
his thoughts turned to dramatic composition. It was in Paris 
that he wrote the first drafts of Die Familie Schroffensteiny or 
Die Familie Thierrez as it was originally called. Paris at this 
time was alive with the news of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt 
and Syria, which was halted before Acre by an outbreak of the 
plague. This military exploit amazed the whole of Europe, and 
for a time people could talk of little else. Napoleon’s aim had 
been to destroy the Ottoman Empire and to found a new ernpirte 
and dynasty in its place. There seems evidence for supposing 
that Napoleon’s project and its fate influenced Kleist in the 
comi)osition of Robert Guiskardy though whether this was 
actually begun in Paris is not clear. He was now, however, fully 
conscious of the nature of his talents. He was determined to 
work as a dramatic poet, and furthermore, he had envisaged a 
kind of drama such as had not been written before. 

On leaving Paris Kleist travelled to Switzerland and there 
joined up with two friends, Ludwig Wieland, the son of the 
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poet, and Gessner, who was then conducting a publishing busi¬ 
ness. In spite of liis literary preoccupations he still had some 
vague plan of buying a small property so that he could live an 
idyllic country life and make a home for himself and Wilhel- 
inine. The disturbed political conditions of the country as well 
as the representations of his friends quickly put an end to these 
ideas. After spending some weeks in Berne, he rented a small 
house on an island in the River Aar where it debouches in Lake 
Thun. Here he lived in complete seclusion and strenuously 
worked at his plays. It also dawned on him that marriage would 
not really solve his difliculties. He therefore wrote to his fiancee, 
abruptly breaking off the engagement. 

By the time he left the Aarinscl he had rewritten Die Familie 
Thierrez, and during a visit to Berne read the draft to his 
friends Wieland, Gessner and the poet Zschokke. It was at the 
conclusion of this reading that everyone, according to Zschokke, 
burst out into laughter, including the author himself. It was 
Zschokke who then persuaded Kleist to transfer the scene of 
this extremely un-Spanish tragedy from Spain to Germany, and 
make of it a drama of Germanic knighthood such as had been 
fashionable in Germany since the production of Goethe’s 
Gotz von Berlichingen, Die Familie Schroffenstein, however, is 
far from a conventional play, and its publication under Gessner’s 
auspices fully justified a reviewer’s opinion that a new poet had 
made his appearance. 

It is easy enough to show that Klcist’s first play is an imma¬ 
ture proiluction and that it has many faults. The atmosphere of 
romantic gloom in the first part is exaggerated and melodra¬ 
matic. The plot depends on coincidence, misunderstandings and 
accidents, and becomes at moments so wildly improbable as to 
border on farce. The imitation of Shakespearean themes and 
even incidents such as the Fool leading in the Blind Man at 
the coiiclusicm, give an impression of amateurishness. And yet 
it is impossible to apjiroacli this play for the first time without 
being struck by its originality. 

Unlike the warring Montagues and Capulets, whom Kleist 
evidently had in mind, the Schroffensteins are a house divided 
against itself. The ironic solution of the tragedy lies precisely 
in the fact that at the end the family becomes reunited only 
through the death of the children, who love one another and 
are killed in error by their own parents. The play is essentially a 
tragedy of revenge and hate, and the action is carried through 
with a kind of elemental force wliich an Elizabethan such as 
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Tourneur might well have envied. The language, moreover, in 
spite of its frequent crudeness and excesses, is natural and, as 
it were, new-minted. The love scenes have such a freshness and 
sensual appeal, and are presented in so novel a manner, that 
the reader feels himself compelled to accept the characters, 
their emotions and actions, in spite of all improbabilities. Some 
of the figures have a kind of monolithic quality that one asso¬ 
ciates with the heroes of legend; but it is legend which, in spite 
of the romantic passages, has been brought into the stark light 
of everyday experience. The imagery has an unusual sharpness 
of definition, and the realism of the language accentuates the 
strong sensuality of some of the scenes—one of the most charac¬ 
teristic features of Kleisl’s dramatic poetry. 

Like other of Kleist’s heroines, Alkmene, Kathchen, Marquise 
von 0., Josephe and Toni, the young heroine Agnes, a girl of 
fifteen, is presented in all her most intimate physical attributes 
and feminine naivety. The most delicate situations are handled 
without the least trace of sentimentality or mawkishness. And 
in the final scene, the much disputed dress-changing scene in 
the semi-darkness of the cave, Oltokar the lover says, as he 
takes off Agnes’s clothes: 

Und weil du mein hist—hist du denn nicht mein? 

So nehm ic.h dir den Hut vom Haupte \Er store 
Der Locken steife Ordnung \Er tut\s] Du lispelst leis’: 0 losche 
Das Licht! und plotzlich, tief verhiillerid, webt 
Die Nacht den Schleier um die heil’ge Liebe, 

Wie jelzl.‘ 

And though they are in danger at any moment of being sur¬ 
prised, he continues to undress her until he holds her naked 
in his arms: 


Denn wozu noch 

Das Unergrundliche geheimnisvoll 
Verschleiern? Alles Schone, liebe Agnes, 

Braucht keinen andern Schleier, als den eignen, 

Denn der ist freilich selbst die Schonheit.* 

* So long as you are mine — Are you not mine? I take your hat from your 
head [he does 5 o] I rumple the neat order of your hair [does 5ol You 
whisper softly, 'put out the light', and suddenly the night weaves a veil 
around our holy love, darkly masking all. . . as now . . . 

^ Why should we secretively hide that which is unfathomable? Dear 
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It is an extraordinary scene, written with an incomparable 
sureness of touch and unaffected naturalness. 

It is at once apparent that the words spoken by the characters 
are no empty rhetoric, but the expression of strong emotions 
excited by the interaction of turbulent personalities placed in 
provocative situations. This young author was writing in an 
original and personal style which owed its peculiar dramatic 
force to no model. In spite of Kleist’s enthusiasm for Wallen^ 
stein^ Schiller for him might never have lived. The verse too 
had a new and individual ring; its syntax had been \dolently 
re-cast into a word-pattern which yielded a strange and un¬ 
familiar music. In one of the first speeches there occurs the 
following: 


Selbst das Band, 

Das heilige^ der Blutverwandschaft riss, 

Und Vettem, Kinder eines Vaters, zielen 
Mit Dolchen, zielen sie auf ihre Briiste.* 

Kleist here experiments with his favourite device, which in 
his later plays he develops and elaborates, of tearing relative 
clauses apart, and inserting an epithet in a position far removed 
from its subject, in order to give it a special emphasis. The 
epithet in fact acquires an independent existence and functions 
as a predicate, a device which gives a new force and colour to 
the sentence as a whole, and to the idea it purports to convey. 

Die Familie. Schroffenstein was published by Gessner ano¬ 
nymously in 1803 after Kleist had already left Switzerland, and, 
apart from the one sympathetic notice in Die Freimutigen^ at¬ 
tracted no attention. Long before that time, however, he was 
already feverishly at work on a far more ambitious projecjt, the 
ideal tragedy which would synthetise the principles of classical 
and modern drama. The intense struggle which he devoted to 
this problem occupied him for the next eighteen months, under¬ 
mined his health and eventually reduced him to a condition 
bordering on insanity. The theme of Robert Guiskard is that of 
the hero who stands alone against the world around him. But 
this world can only maintain itself because of him, and fights 

Agnes, whatever is beautiful has no need of a veil, none but its own, 
which is indeed beauty itself. 

* Even the holy bond of blood relationship is tom. 

And cousins, children of one father, aim 
Their daggers at their parents’ hearts. 
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him at the same time. It is both his tool and opposition, his 
destruction and ineluctable fate. This theme symbolised for 
Kleist the agonies of his own experience of the world, his efforts 
to acliieve a superhuman task in spite of all odds, of opposition, 
failure, and the irrational malice which defeats all human ends. 
The problem for Kleist, however, was an artistic one, the prob¬ 
lem of form. Mn art everything depends on form*, he had 
written in one of his letters.* It was no longer Shakespearean 
tragedy that he had in mind, but something that would transcend 
it, and which had not hitherto emerged in the literature of 
Europe. The discipline and limitations of French and classical 
art forms were in fact more sympathetic to his genius than that 
of the Elizabethans. His dramatic compositions, moreover, have 
analogies with formal musical structures. He always felt that 
counterpoint, harmony and style had affinities to, and necessarily 
influenced, poetical composition.^ 

By July 1802 he became ill through overwork and the excess¬ 
ive demands this struggle with his material made on his nerves. 
He wrote to his relatives, and Ulrike, not for the first nor the 
last time, rushed to his aid. Kleist lay ill in Berne and Ulrike 
nursed him there until he was fit enough to travel. In the autumn 
they set off for Weimar, where Kleist had an introduction to 
Wieland, who received them very cordially. After staying in the 
town for a few weeks, Ulrike returned home and Kleist accepted 
Wieland’s invitation to stay with him in his house at Ossman- 
stedt, a suburb of Weimar. Wieland was very much impressed 
by his young guest, about whom his son had written in such 
enthusiastic terras, and made every effort to gain his confidence. 
Though he could sometimes be gay and entertaining, Kleist 
was generally reserved in manner when in company of strangers, 
often to the point of rudeness. He was a man of about middle 
height, strongly built and with much warmth and charm of 
manner when once he could rid himself of his reserve. When he 
was staying at Ossmanstedt, Wieland did not fail to remark 
certain eccentricities in his behaviour, such as a curious ab¬ 
sence of mind which often would suddenly overtake him in 
conversation. A single word would suggest a whole train of ideas 

* To Heinrich Joseph von Collin, 14th February, 1808. Briefe, p. 371. 
See also Brief eines Dichters an einen Andern. 

^ ‘For I consider this art [music] as the root, or rather, if I am to express 
myself in exact school terms, as the algebraic formula for all the others 
fi.e. the other arts] . ..’ Letter to an unindentified correspondent, August 
1811, Briefe^ p. 429. 
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which followed each other like a peal of bells, and made him 
quite oblivious of what was going on around him. At such 
moments it was impossible to get an answer out of him, even to 
a direct question. Sometimes at table he would mutter between 
his teeth as though he imagined himself quite alone. He after¬ 
wards confessed to Wieland that at such moments he was busy 
with his drama. Wieland’s son had already told him that Kleist 
had committed himself wdlh his whole soul and energies to 
dramatic art, and that in fact he harboured the ambition, as he 
had once himself expressed it, to tear the laurel wreath from 
Goethe’s brow. But such was the grandeur of the ideal for a new 
drama that he had conceived that he had not yet been able to 
p)ut any of it down on paper. Or rather, everything he had WTitten 
so far had proved unsatisfactory and he had burnt or tom up 
the manuscript. At long last Wieland w^as able to break down 
his reserve so far that Kleist consented to recite some passages 
from his drama which he knew by heart. ‘I must confess’, 
Wieland wrote to a friend, ‘that I w^as astounded. I don’t think 
I am saying too much when I assure you that if the shades of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Shakespeare were to combine to 
write a tragedy the result would not surpass Kleist’s Death of 
Guiskard^ the Norman^ that is, if the whole were equal to the 
part I heard.’ Wieland went on to say that he was sure Kleist 
was destined to fill a gap in the literature of Germany, which 
even Schiller and Goethe had not been able to bridge. 

The. fragment of Robert Gniskard^ in the form in which it has 
survived and was eventually printed by Kleist in bis magazine 
Phoebus^ concerns two forces: The Norman duke and the plague. 
As in nearly all of Kleist’s p)lays the first scene introduces at once 
an intensely dramatic situation. We are plunged straight away into 
the middle of an action full of suspense and charged with possi¬ 
bilities. The curtain rises on Guiskard’s camp before the gates 
of Constantinople. The atmosphere is one of unrest and anxiety. 
The plague has broken out and is decimating the army. A 
suspicion spreads among the people that Guiskard himself has 
been affected. Between the hero and this malignant destructive 
force move the people, helpless, ready to be swayed, uncertain 
and anxious to be led from this scene of pestilence back to their 
homes. They swarm before Guiskard’s tent, and the burning 
question now arises: Will Guiskard appear or not? Is he ill? Is he 
still capable of leading them? The situation is intensified by the 
rivalry of the two princes Abalard and Robert. Abalard is the 
son of the former duke, who was in fact set aside by Guiskard, 
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the latter thereby gaining the throne by usurpation. He wants 
the throne for his daughter Helena, the rightful widowed 
Empress of Greece, who is betrothed to Abiilard. Guiskard’s 
action is full of cunning and intrigue, for he has already opened 
negotiations with two Greek kings who have promised to de¬ 
liver the keys of the citadel to him secretly, but on one condition 
only, that Gniskard himself assumes the throne. By conceding 
this point Guiskard betrays his daughter’s cause, and for the 
second time cheats Ahalard. This is the complex situation that 
is unfolded with rare dramatic skill in these ten scenes. The 
essence of the tragedy, however, is not that Guiskard dies of 
the plague when in sight of his goal, but that he is prepared to 
use immoral means to force success. His own actions, the con¬ 
sequences of his free choice, turn against him. 

It is idle to conjecture how Kleist intended to work out the 
tragic implications of this situation. He was unusually uncom¬ 
municative regarding any of his works in progress, and save for 
a few references here and there in his letters, he never di.scussed 
his ideas or the material on which he was working. The strict 
classical structure of Guiskard is charged with a highly dynamic 
content which w’ould have demanded suspense and a rapidly 
developing action. It may well be that Kleist did in fact attempt 
the impossible, that the specific requirements of form, content 
and development were mutually contradictory. 

In the language in which Guiskard is written the harsh dis¬ 
rupted accents of Die Fawilie Schroffenstein give place to an 
iambic pentameter line of wonderful sonorousness and ampli¬ 
tude. The technique of increasing the emotional tension pro¬ 
gressively by repetition, is used again with great effect. 

Fine Stimme aus dem Volk: Ihr Himmelscharcn, ihr 

gefliigclten, 

so steht tins bei! 

Fine Andere: Verloren ist das Volk! 

Fine Drilte: Verloren ohne Guiskard rettungslos! 

Fine Vierle: Verloren rettungslos! 

Fine Fiinfte: Errettungslos, 

In diesem meerumgebnen Griechenland !^ 

* A Voice from the People: O winged hosts of Heaven, help us! 

Another Voice: The people are lost! 

Another Voice: Helplessly lost without Guiskard! 

A Fourth Voice: Lost without hope! 

A Fifth: Without hope in this sea-girt land of Greece! 
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Kleist returned to Berlin via Dresden, and before long he was 
forced to admit to Ulrike that the remains of liis patrimony had 
been consumed, and that he was now without means of support. 
Once again he asked her for financial assistance, so that, as he 
pul it, he could win 

The crown of immortality, the one joy which would surely 
await me, however far in the future it might be . . . Art and 
the world would one day thank you for it.* 

Ulrike left home and joined him, and together they set off again 
on further travels to Switzerland, Italy and once more to Paris. 
Kleist was in a melancholy and despairing mood. He w^as 
embittered by the thought tliat he had not been able to return 
to Germany with something positive, to show that his ambitions 
to make a career in literature were well founded. His family was 
more critical and hostile than ever before. He was regarded as a 
failure, a good-for-nothing and a parasite. He was repeatedly 
urged to take some Civil Service job. His pride was deeply 
wounded; he was excitable, over-wrought and exhausted. His 
thoughts turned to suicide. He had quarrelled with Ulrike who 
had left him in Paris, and suddenly on an impulse he left his 
lodgings, and made his way to the north coast of France with 
the idea of enlisting in Napoleon’s armies which were then pre¬ 
paring to invade England. He roamed about the area of Bou¬ 
logne and Saint Oiner in a half-dernented condition in imminent 
danger of being shot as a spy. Eventually a French medical 
officer took charge of him and enabled him to return home. He 
reached Mainz, where he collapsed and was seriously ill for 
several months. 

When Kleist had recovered to some extent he saw himself 
compelled to seek employment. In view of his destitute condi¬ 
tion he now after all decided to apply for a post in the Civil 
Service. The King and his advisers, however, who had heard of 
his strange behaviour and feckless ways, and who could not in 
any case have been predisposed in favour of a former officer 
who had actually contemplated entering the service of the 
King’s enemies, showed little enthusiasm for his application. 
Eventually, through the good offices of a relative, Marie von 
Kleist, who had become one of his closest friends, and was a 
favourite of the Queen, he was given a post in the Ministry of 


^ 3rd July 1803, BriefCy p. 297. 
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Finance. The political situation meanwhile had ^?rievously 
deteriorated. French armies occupied large parts of Western 
Germany and Prussia, and had now entered Berlin. Napoleon 
himself was expected in the Prussian capital. Frederick William 
III, an honest and sympathetic monarch, but weak and vacillat¬ 
ing, had shown himself quite incapable of offering any resistance 
to the French Emperor. Eight days after the defeat at Jena, 
Berlin was occupied by French troops and Prussian ministers 
swore allegiance to France. The remains of the army, the Civil 
Service, and most of Society fled to Kdnigsberg on the heels of 
the King and Court. The Ministry in which Klcist worked 
also removed itself to Konigsberg, and Kleist of course went 
with it. He reached the East Prussian capital in July 1805. 

Ill 

The Creative Period 1805-1810 

I 

Though during the nine months he spent in Kdnigsberg Kleist 
was tied to an office routine, though he was frequently ill, and 
though the material conditions in the overcrowded city were 
far from comfortable, this period of his life was marked by a 
copious literary activity. In Kdnigsberg he adapted, to begin 
with, Molicre’s Amphitryon and made of it an original German 
play that far surpasses its French model in depth and subtlety. 
He sketched out the first draft for Penthesilca^ completed 
Der zerhrochene Krug^ and wrote the stories Michael Kohihans, 
Das Erdhehen in Chili and Der Findlin^. He worked resignedly 
at his job, but continually found himself in financial straits, and 
had to ask his sister for help. Eventually his health became so 
bad that he had to apply for indefinite sick leave. By this time 
he was tired of his life as a minor employee, and in January 1807 
left Kdnigsberg with the intention of going to Dresden where, 
he felt, political conditions would be more favourable to liter¬ 
ary activity and the arts. 

Now occurred one of those extraordinary incidents which 
might well have convinced him that some malignant fate was 
persistently dogging his footsteps. In the last days of January 
Kleist and two friends reached Berlin on their way to Dresden, 
and went to the French authorities to have their passports 
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endorsed. Their story that they were no longer members of 
the Prussian forces was disbelieved. They were arrested for 
presumed spying activities and declared prisoners-of-war. They 
promptly reported their illegal arrest to the French Comman¬ 
dant of the Prussian capital, a sympathetic and tolerant man 
who was placed in a difficult position. The Commandant pro¬ 
mised to investigate their case, but meanwdiile they were trans¬ 
ported with other prisoners-of-war to Fort-de-Joux near Neuf- 
chatel, which they reached on the 5th of March. Kleist wrote 
to Ulrike bitterly resentful of the treatment that w^as meted out 
to them by their French captors. On account of his knowledge 
of French Kleist was made interpreter for the prisoners, which 
secured him somewhat belter conditions, and eventually he was 
transferred to Cludons-sur-Marne. Here he was treated as a civil 
prisoner and his situation much improved. His quarters were 
tolerable, he was allowed out on parole and given considerable 
freedom. In order to distract himself during his confinement he 
resumed work on his tragedy, Penthesilea., which he virtually 
completed, and sent the manuscript to his friend Riihle von 
Lilienstern who had in the meantime established himself in the 
then neutral capital of .Saxony. In spite of his invective against 
the French, whom he had begun to hate cordially, he bore his 
imprisonment with patience, fortitude and humour. After 
strong representations to the French authorities in Berlin by 
Ulrike and other of his relations, as well as owing to his own 
efforts, orders for his release eventually came through on 12th 
July, 1807, but not in fact until after the humiliating Peace of 
Tilsit had been signed between France and Prussia. 

At the end of August Kleist reached Dresden and sought out 
his friends Riihle and Adam Muller, the latter a young man of 
great promise who had already made a name for himself as a 
writer on political science and philosophical subjects. Riihle 
in the meantime had become tutor to the son of the Duke of 
Saxe-Wei mar, so that both these men were well connected wdth 
influential people in Dresden and had an entry into the most 
select society, especially that which interested itself in literature 
and the arts. While Kleist was in prison Riihle and Miiller had 
not been idle in advancing his cause. Muller had received from 
Kleist the manuscript of Amphitryon^ together with that of 
Der zerhrochene Krug for which he wrote a glowing introduction, 
and he immediately set about getting these published. Both 
plays were circulated in literary circles, read and admired. The 
moment Kleist arrived in Dresden he was introduced to people 
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of rank and invited to all the fashionable salons. All of a sudden, 
after several years of frustration, gnawing doubt and failure, he 
found himself a figure of some importance in the literary world. 
His intense and exhausting efforts were about to be crowned by 
success and there was promise that his thirst for fame would be 
satished. 

For a time everybody in Dresden was talking of this talented 
young man, who was certainly destined to become a new star 
on the literary horizon. He was the centre of interest. His 
comedy Der zerbrockene Krug had already been given an ama¬ 
teur performance in the house of the Austrian ambassador, a 
well-iaiown patron of the arts, and excited favourable comment. 
This remarkable change in liis fortunes stimulated Kleist to 
renewed activity. He was, of course, penniless as usual, and had 
to write to the long-sulfering Ulrike (juickly to send him some 
money. The promise of a glittering career that had so unex¬ 
pectedly dawned justified him in assuring her that all his debts 
would be amply repaid. And, as on previous occasions, Ulrike 
came to the rescue. 

In the witty and sopliisticated rococo comedy that Moli^re 
wrote in 1668 to celebrate the amorous diversions of Louis XIV, 
Jupiter tells Alcmene: 

L’epoux, Alcmene, a cornmis tout le nial; 

C’est Tepoux qu’il vous faul regarder cn coupable; 

L’amant n’a point de part a ce transport brutal. 

Et dc vous ollenser son coeur n’est point capable. 

And indeed the husbands of the ladies of the Court, whom the 
Roi Solcil favoured with his attentions, regarded this as a signal 
honour to themselves as well as to their wives. Such matters 
were accepted in a civilised manner, made the occasion for 
spicy gossip, humorous sallies and snobbish intrigue. In adapt¬ 
ing Amphitryon Kleist transformed the sparkling Court comedy 
of Moli^ire into a profound psychological mystery in which the 
mystical clement threatens to slille the comedy. Goethe, who 
had received a copy of the play from Adam Midler, was frankly 
puzzled by it. He did not approve this ‘ Verwirren der GefuliLe\ 
as he told (^entz, which is dehberalcly developed by Kleist. In 
Moliere Jupiter is an adventurous grand seigneur\ he is both 
god and deceiver. He is the centre of the play; in Kleist it is 
the woman, Alkmene. 

In its original form tliis legend of the god who comes down 
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to earth to sleep with a woman is a comedy of errors, of mistaken 
identity. Moliere’s Alcm^ne is an average woman, faithful on 
the whole, and with a certain amount of dignity and seriousness. 
In Jupiter he tries to emphasise the difference between husband 
and lover. Jupiter does not want to enjoy Alcm^ne’s favours as 
a marital right, but because of her spontaneous feehngs for liiin. 

In general structure Kleist follows his model closely, but the 
lone, the emotional atmosphere and the humour are strikingly 
different. Gone are the artificialities of the French Court comedy; 
instead we are presented with living people, men and women ol 
flesh and blood. Kleist treats his material with far more sensual 
and earthy gusto than Moliere. The scenes between Merkur and 
Sosias are frankly burlesque and uproariously funny. But from 
this coarse humour there is an abrupt transition to a psycholog¬ 
ical conflict of the utmost subtlety. In the crucial scene between 
Jupiter and Alkmene there is introduced a mystical element 
that is hardly separable from the religious. Jupiter with great 
sincerity and passion tries to make Alkmene admit that their 
love night was a different experience from other love nights with 
her husband, that spiritually and sensually it was miique and 
must linger in her memory as something rare and supernatural, 
or at any rate, uneartlily. Kleist touches on a mystical element 
in erotic experience on which in fact the whole love relationsiiip 
in its prolounder aspects turns. Most writers avoid it, or at 
least invent elaborate euphemisms, partly because of the diffi¬ 
culty of a literal description that might smack of impropriety 
or bad taste, but even more because of the inexplicable fact 
that is either ignored or carefully disguised by formal religion, 
that sensuality is rooted in the soul, or conversely, that there is 
soul, a spiritual overtone, in the most diverse and abandoned 
sensual transports. I'he difficulties of such description, however, 
did not frighten Kleist. 

Alkmene is a woman of deep sincerity and strong and simple 
feelings. She loves her husband. How then could she even tliiiik 
of deceiving him? Yet she is driven to admit that in the love 
lught she spends with Jupiter in the guise of Ampliitryon there 
was a subtle difference from other love nights; that it had an 
intensity, a quality, she had not experienced with her husband. 
The scene in which tlus infinitely painful reahsation is brought 
home to Amphitryon, a manly and sympathetic figure, by liis 
all-unsuspecting wife, is a tour de force balanced as on a razor’s 
edge between tragedy and comedy. Alkmene describes to her 
incredulous husband how he suddenly appeared the previous 
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night when she was not expecting him; how they had supper 
together, an exciting intimate lovers’ supper, how they drank 
and were merry, and: 

Alkmene: ... du sagtest scherzend, 

Dass du von meiner Liebe Ncktar lebtest, 
Du seist ein Gott, und was die Lust dir sonsl. 
Die ausgelassne, in den Mund dir legte. 
Amphitryon: Die ausgelassne in den Mund mir legte! 
Alkmene: —Ja, in den Mund dir legte. Nun—liierauf— 

Warum so finster, Freund? 

Amphitryon: Hierauf jetzt—? 

Alkmene: Stan den 

Wir von der Tafel auf; und nun— 
Amphitryon: Und nun? 

Alkmene: Nachdem wir von der Tafel aurgeslandcn— 

Amphitryon: Nachdem ilir von der Tafel aufgestandcn? 

Alkmene: So girigen— 

A mphitryon: Ginget— 

Alkmene: Gingen wir .. . Nun ja! 

Warum steigl solche Rot’ ins Antlitz dir? 
Amphitryon: O dieser DoJch, cr trifft das Lcben mir!^ 

rhe unfortunate Ampliitryon begins to feel as though he had 
indeed been deceived by sometliing ghostly, something un¬ 
accountable in terms of normal, mortal experience. Whereas 
Alkmene, for her part, though she knows herself to be absolute¬ 
ly virtuous, realises that she seems unwittingly to have com- 

* Alkmene: You said to me jokingly that you livcMl of the nectar of iny 
love; that you were a god, and whatever cIkSC your wild fancy pul into 
your mouth. 

Amphitryon: A wild fancy put into my mouth! 

Alkmene: Of course—put into your mouth. And after that—But why 
look so gloomy, friend? 

Amphitryon: And after that—? 

Alkmene: We got up from table. 'Iheii— 

Amphitryon: And then? 

Alkmene: After we had risen from the table— 

Amphitryon: After you had risen from the table- 
Alkmene: We went— 

Amphitryon: You went— 

Alkmene: We went—O well! But why are you blushing like fire? 
Amphitryon: 0 this is a dagger plunged into my heart! 
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milted a dreadful sin. And in fact, she has not only done so, 
but enjoyed it as the rarest experience of her life. 

The language of Kleist’s Amphitryon is not courtly and 
formal, but the natural vigorous language of everyday speech 
spoken by living people who are prompted by sincere feelings 
and strong impulses which they are not concerned to disguise 
or adorn. They express themselves openly and unselfconsciously, 
so that the erotic undertone is uneciuivocal, and the mystical 
element doubly mysterious because of the very normality of 
the persons and their feelings towards one another. This was 
something entirely new in the comic literature of Europe. And 
yet, in spite of the brilliance of this dramatic writing, 
as a theatre piece, has never proved satisfactory. Idie reason 
is not far to seek. Moliere’s play is stylistically a unity, whereas 
Kleist’s is not—it hovers uncertainly between psychological 
comedy, tragedy and broad farce, though tliis weakness is less 
apparent in a reading than in performance. 

flis second experiment in comedy, Der zerhrochene Krug^ on 
the other hand, is a mag’iilicent success. Klcist was determined 
to break with the comedy of manners and the convention of 
idylls about charming rustics and amorous shepherds and 
shepherdesses that had been popular on the French stage, and 
exhibit actual peasants in a realistic selling. 

The form of the play is that of a legal action, in this instance 
a trial actually acted out in court. Kleist had a strong predilection 
for this dramatic form, to which the dialectical quality of his 
dialogue is eminently suited, and of whicJi there are signs in 
several of his other plays, such as Amphitryon, Kdthchen and 
Die Hermannschlacht. Der zerbrochene Krug is written as a 
continuous action unbroken by acts, and its theatrical effective¬ 
ness depends very much upon its being played rapidly without 
intervals. The village judge, Adam, stands squarely in the centre 
of the piece. It is essential that the whole action should revolve 
around him, though every character is drawn in the round and 
given a rich individuality. The sudden arrival of the inspecting 
counsel Walter assures the spectator that in the end justice will 
prevail, and that all evasions and prevarications will recoil upon 
themselves. 

Der zerbrochene Krug is written in a plain idiom, which clever¬ 
ly imitates vernacular speech. It has a rather slow plodding 
rhythm and smacks of a heavy loamy soil. Though the setting 
is described as Dutch, there is in fact, apart from a reference to 
Utrecht, nothing particularly Dutch about the characters or the 
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setting. Yet the play is charged with atmosphere, the atmosphere 
of a peasant community in a remote country district. The pas¬ 
sions, intrigues and humours are such as could be found in any 
peasant community in Europe. This gives the comedy a timeless 
quahty, a unique flavour of realism and idealism, which is all 
too rare in comic hterature. It is not surprising that this play 
has proved popular on the German stage, and could indeed, 
without dilFiculty, be transplanted to any other stage. 

The beginning of the stage career of Der zerbrochene Krug^ 
however, proved an unqualified disaster, and dealt a mortal 
blow to Kleist’s hopes of becoming a successful playwright. 
After lengthy deliberations (h>ethe decided to produce it on 
the 2nd March, 1808, in a version adapted by himself. He 
considered it too long to play in one act, and made the mistake 
of brealdng up the continuous action into three acts, thereby 
destroying the whole tension of the piece and vreakening its co¬ 
mic effectiveness. To make matters worse, the play was pre¬ 
ceded on that disastrous first night by a tedious and difficult 
opera, so that by the time the curtain rose on Kleist’s comedy, 
the Weimar public was not at all in a mood to appreciate any¬ 
thing novel. To complete the fiasco the actor who })layed the 
part of Adam was so excessively long-winded that his perform¬ 
ance alone would have wrecked the play. For several days Wei¬ 
mar society could talk of nothing else but tlie scandal of this 
‘horrible comedy’, as a lady of the Court who was present on the 
first night described it. The Duke himself was annoyed and 
Goethe for a time fell into disfavour. 

Before this lamentable development Kleist and his friends 
had been hatching ambitious plans of another kind. They con¬ 
ceived the idea of starting a hterary review, more or less on the 
lines of Schiller’s Horen, which had ceased publication some 
time before. The journal was to be entitled Phoebus and was to 
appear monthly. Kleist undertook the task of literary editor and 
Adam Miillcr would contribute political and philosophical arti¬ 
cles. They had planned a further scheme for starting a publishing 
house, as Kleist had the naive idea that he might make more 
money by publishing his work in his own firm than by selling 
it to another publisher. He wrote to IJlrike asking her to invest 
the remains of her capital in this venture, which, he was certain, 
would be successful. Ulrike, fortunately for her, hesitated; but 
she did go so far as to provide a further loan to start the maga¬ 
zine. Kleist, as always when a new plan had been formed, was 
wildly optimistic. In business matters and in the ordinary affairs 
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of the world he was hopelessly impractical, and of money 
matters he understood nothing. In this respect his relatives, and 
indeed all his friends, may be excused for finding him an 
extremely demanding and difficult person to deal with. 

The first number of Phoebus appeared in January 1808, and 
included a long excerpt from Kleist’s new tragedy Ferithesilea, 
The editorial board had by this lime been joined by a certain 
Gotthelf Schubert, who had drawn attention to himself in 
Dresden circles by giving lectures on magnetism, dreams, hyp¬ 
notism and allied matters to which Klcist had listened with the 
greatest interest. This first number of Phoebus Kleist sent to 
Goethe accompanied by a letter couched in humble and respect¬ 
ful terms, in which he asked Goethe to consider this tragedy as 
sympathetically as possible. 

It is difficult in considering the question of Goethe’s attitude 
to Klcist to avoid a partisan attitude. Goethe was fifty-nine years 
old, the foremost man-of-letters in Germany, at the peak of his 
fame and a writer with an international reputation. He held an 
inlluentiaJ position at the Weimar Court and was Director of 
the State Theatre. Since liis Ilafian journey Goethe had entered 
upon his ‘classical’ period, and his only idea of tragedy was 
what he now conceived to be Greek convention. Goethe felt 
strongly (and not without reason) that there was something 
unhealthy, even diseased, about this young writer.* Ibis, no 
doubt, was one of the reasons why from the first he reacted 
unfavourably to Kleisl’s work. It was long since he himself had 
passed through the turbulent days of the Sturm und Drang. He 
had witnessed its follies and excesses, and now that he had dis¬ 
covered the virtues of Greek and Italian art, he was convinced 
that it was precisely these that should be cultivated, and in 
Germany especially. Goethe was one of the few German waiters 
with a mature and European outlook, and he w^as deei)ly con¬ 
cerned to purge German literature of the parochialism that had 
afflicted it for so long. The emergence in the midst of the violent 
upheaval that had overtaken European civilisation of what he 
could only regard as another of these morbid fiterary revolu- 

* ‘It is impossible’, he wrote to Gentz 4 propos Peruhesileaf ‘for a ma¬ 
ture mind to enter with any pleasure into the violence of such motives .. 
it may be that his [Kleist’s] development has been disrupted by the 
times, as has been the case with many another; but whatever the cause, 
the fact is, he does not fulfil the promises that have been made about 
him. His hypochondria destroys him both as a man and a writer.’ 
Goethes Briefer voi. 19, p. 402 el seq, 
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tionaries filled him with dismay. Goethe’s attitude in the cir¬ 
cumstances is understandable, yet he cannot be acquitted of a 
certain prejudice and lack of perception. The fact remains tliat 
Goethe’s attempted revival of the classical idiom proved, in 
spite of the indisputable qualities of Iphigenie auf Tauris^ a 
failure. Whereas Kleist’s dramatic poetry, for ail its faults, 
opened up fresh sources of experience and initiated develop¬ 
ments which, though slow to bear fruit at first, have directly or 
indirectly played an essential part in revitahsing the drama and, 
in some ways, poetry and the novel as well. There is no doubt 
that Goethe’s rejection of Kleisl materially contributed to the 
younger poet’s ruin. And no writer wielding tiie power and 
influence that Goethe did can altogether escape responsibility 
for such a calamity and the irreparable loss to literature that 
resulted from it. 

After Kleist had completed the composition of Penthesilea^ 
Adam Muller saw to it that the play was read aloud in the Dres¬ 
den salons as Amphitryon and Der zerbrochene Krug had been. 
To his intense satisfaction Kleist was now recognised as a 
dramatic poet of standing.* ‘Everything 1 had hoped for is 
being fulfilled’, he wrote jubilantly to Ulrike.^ A brilliant future 
awaited him. But though the poetic qualities of Penthesilea 
were acknowledged, the reaction to this Greek play w^as less 
favourable. Indeed, society, even the sophisticated society of 
Dresden, was shocked and horrified. It >vas not merely the 
violence, and especially the horror and brutality of the closing 
scenes, that gave offence. A public accustomed to Shakespeare, 
not to mention other Elizabethan dramatists, could take such 
things in their stride. It had, after all, applauded Die Rdubery a 
truly revolutionary play in theme and treatment, and one not 
lacking in violence and an element of brutality. But what the 
elegant ladies and gentlemen, who could hardly have been 
accused of prudery, found shocking and unacceptable, was the 
terrifying presentation of female sexuality in Penthesilea. It 
seemed to them as though the author had suddenly flashed a 

* In Cotta’s Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Stiinde for October, 1808, 
appeared the following paragraph: 

We rejoice in the presence of one of the most excellent of living 
poets, Herr von Kleist, who has decorated the altar of our country 
with so fresh a wreath, namely the comedy Amphitryon^ and who 
will perhaps remain for some time amongst us. 

* Letter to Ulrike, 3rd October, 1807. Brief p. 353. 
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blinding light into an obscure corner of the soul/ The primitive 
erotic impulse, which is beyond Good and Evil, had never yet 
been portrayed dramatically in all its ambivalence, subtlety 
and strangeness, with such uncompromising frankness. Social 
sanctions, custom and prejudice, not to mention the inter¬ 
dictions of timidity and prudery, have always combined to 
distort or disguise its public representation in art. Besides, there 
is something so mysterious, dangerous and unpredictable about 
it that civilised people shrink from recognising the unpalatable 
fact that it is present in a greater or lesser degree in all human 
beings. No system of law, human or divine, has ever succeeded 
in subduing or imprisoning it completely. In literature writers 
devise symbols, elaborate circumlocutions, euphemisms, in¬ 
nuendo merely to hint at it. Or quite simply, they ignore and 
deny what the public wishes them to ignore and deny. In addi¬ 
tion there are the difficulties of expression: of uttering the 
uniilteralde. The inchoate images, ideas and emotions which arc 
continuously forming and seetliing in the depths of the psyche, 
and which may at any moment assail the conscious mind and 
the will, are never either whoUy known or controllable. For the 
vast majority of people in the practical issues of everyday life, 
some control is not only possible but taken for granted, and 
compromises have to be made. Without such compromises 
any social order would break down at once. But in Penthesilea 
there are xio compromises. The Amazon queen would not have 
understood the meaning of the word, and could not have acted 
on it even if she had. 

It had never been Kleist’s intention to write a classical play 
in the Greek sense. He used the fable of the Amazon queen’s 
struggle with Achilles because it suited his purjxose. It gave his 
imagination full rein, and he could, and did, add and invent as 
much as he needed to develop his theme. Essentially this theme 
portrays a sexual duel that ends in madness and the destruction 
of the lovers. Kleist tries to show the close connection between 
wild passion and blind hate, both in their most extreme form. 
Penthesilea and Achilles confront one another as it were naked, 
as erotic sensual beings pure and simple. The erotic impulse in 
its absolute state is at the root of their personalities and compels 
all their actions. It drives up from unfathomable sources of the 
soul that are inaccessible to inspection. This vital impulse 

‘ Tt is true that it contains my innermost being, and you have recognised 
it like a clairvoyante: aU the anguish and also all the lustre of my soul.’ 
—Letter to Henriette Hendel-Schiitz, late autumn, 1807, Briefe, p. 358. 
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is at the same time the well-spring of all creative endeavour, as 
well as of cruelty and destructive frenzy. The absolute sexuality 
that informs the play, moreover, gives Kleist another opportunity 
to exercise his intense interest and insight into the confusion 
of the emotions, which to him was of the essence of tragedy. 
Penthesilea is an extreme example of this confusion in the 
psyche. The inherent absurdities of the plot do not jar because 
they are felt to be true and reaU and therefore become credible. 
Achilles, Penthesilea, Prothoe, Meroe, Odysseus appear before 
the reader as de-personalised universal figures, but the two 
chief protagonists also impress as living people because their 
physical attributes are very exactly particularised. The action 
hurtles forward with an irresistible impetus. Scene follows scene 
without pause, and from beginning to end the iambic lines 
glitter with scintillating imagery. In cadence and rhythm the 
verse has the qualities of musical structure rather than that of 
speech. 

In the opening scenes Kleist portrays Achilles as an ideal 
figure of masculine strength and beauty: 

Seht, seht, wie durch der Wetlerwolken Kiss 
Mit einer Masse Licht, die Sonne eben 
Auf des Peliden Scheitel niederfallt! 

Auf einem Hiigel leuchtend stcht cr da . . . !’ 

Penthesilea is depicted as a young woman full of grace and 
feminine loveliness. The moment she secs Achilles she is moved 
to the very depths of her being. Instantly she recognises in him 
the lover ordained for her, whom she must capture for herself. 
All her latent eroticism is stirred to violent life. The manifesta¬ 
tions of nascent sexual passion have rarely been depicted wdth 
such vividness, subtlety and daring as in this extraordinary 
t)lay. Odysseus is describing the first encounter between Achilles 
and Penthesilea: 

Gedankenvoll, auf einen Augenblick, 

Sieht sie in imsre Schar, von Ausdruck leer, 

Als ob in Stein gehaun wir vor ihr stiinden; 

Hier diese flache Hand, versichre ich dich, 

1st ausdrucksvoller als ihr Angesicht: 


^ Look, look how the sun now piercing the storm clouds with cascades 
of light, falls on the Pclidian’s head! He is standing radiant on a hill top... 
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Bis jetzt ihr Aug auf den Peliden trifft: 

Und Glut ihr plotzlich, bis zum Hals hinab, 

Das Antlitz farbt, als schliige ringsum ihr 
Die Welt in belle Flammenlohe auf.‘ 

It is this impulsive quality of their passion that Kleist drama¬ 
tises with a poetic intensity that has rarely been equalled. The 
conscious thoughts and actions of the protagonists are entirely 
coloured and guided by this; indeed, as conscious thoughts 
and actions they have little significance. In all there are four 
single combats between Achilles and Penthesilea in the course 
of the drama. In her final outburst of insensate ferocity the 
Amazon queen paradoxically destroys the object of her love. 
Her fits of posscssiveness and aggression, which cause her to 
pursue and hunt down the male of her choice, alternate in¬ 
explicably with moods of tenderness, submission and even of 
melancholy. Nevertheless, in spite of this instability of tempera¬ 
ment, Penthesile^a is a woman with normal, if powerful instincts. 
Only when these are thwarted does her behaviour assume a 
pathological character. Unless this is felt and accepted by the 
reader, the tragedy becomes incomprehensible. Instead of 
arousing pity and terror it would merely provoke revulsion and 
ridicule. At the same time it cannot be denied that there are 
moments when the play, thanks to Kleist’s fondness of extreme 
situations, threatens to collapse into absurdity. The balance is 
very finely held. Yet, such is the dynamic force of the drama, so 
intoxicating the soaring lyrical beauty of the verse, that the 
doubtful moments are forgotten. As it is motivated and devel¬ 
oped by Kleist, the action as a whole carries conviction. 

The nodal point of the tragedy is reached when Penthesilea 
is overcome by Achilles in a furious single combat. The latter, 
instead of dealing her a death blow, now dismounts, and struck 
with horror and remorse at his deed, looks rooted to the spot 
at her prostrate body. Suddenly he realises that he loves this 
woman. When Penthesilea regains consciousness and learns 
that she has been defeated by Achilles, she falls into despair. 
There follow scenes of alternate tenderness and hostility between 
the two. At one moment Penthesilea burns with love for him: 

* For one moment expressionless she stares into our ranks, as though 
we stood before her hewn out of stone. The palm of this hand, I assure 
you, has more expression than her countenance. Until her eyes fall on 
the Pelidian; and suddenly a fiery blush colours her face down to her 
neck, as though the whole world had burst into flames around her. 
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Ihr Safte meiner Jugend, macht euch auf, 

Durch meine Adern flench t... * 

Then as suddenly her mood changes to hysteria, to a condition 
bordering on hallucination. The desire to triumph over her 
lover gains the upper hand, and the embittered struggle is re¬ 
newed. This desire, wliich is like a law of her nature, coincides 
with the injunctions laid on the Amazons by the law of their 
State, that they must win tlieir lovers by subduing them in 
battle. Finally Achilles decides on a ruse as the only way to 
gain his end. He must allow himself to be conquered by Penthe- 
silea. He therefore approaches her unarmed. But the Amazon 
queen, seized once again by a paroxysm of rage, shoots him 
down, and sets her hounds on him. Vying with the beasts she 
falls on the bleeding body of the Greek hero, and with her teeth 
tears the living flesh from his breast.^ 

When the hysteria subsides, she swoons. l.ater when she 
realises what she has done, she is heart-broken. Her grief cannot 
be assuaged and she kills herself. The scenes in which this 
culminating struggle is enacted are borne on a mounting current 
of desire. It flares up fiercely, first in one, then in the other of the 
lovers, or in both together, only to die away again. Suddenly it 
breaks out in an orgy of abandon, in a demoniacal urge to 
possess the other, to penetrate each other in an ecstasy that 
transcends all the limits of sensual experience. In their struggle 
they intertwine their exulting bodies until they are fused into 
one single searing sensation, that is both pleasure and agony, a 
spiritual illumination and an untiarthly dream. Meanwdiile the 
battle between the Greek and Amazon armies surges around 
them. Both armies seek their leader, and the contending lovers 
are repeatedly cast back into the tumult of mundane war with 
its demands and sacrifices. They are hurled into the everlasting 
conflicts of peoples, and drawn down into their own inner con¬ 
flicts. 

Penthesilea cannot look into a man’s soul and divine his 
motives. The moment she perceives Achilles’ deception she 
feels that her most sacred feelings have been betrayed. Her love 
turns to hatred, her tenderness to arrogance and pride. The 

^ O essences of my youth, break out and flow through all my veins . . . 
^ The paroxysm of rage is in fact identical with love madness, i.e. the 
desire to eat, to absorb, the beloved. Kleist says himself in a letter 
written in late autumn, 1807, to Henrictle Hendd-Schiitz: ‘She [Penthe¬ 
silea] has really devoured Achilles for love*. Briefe, p. 359. 
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horrifying conclusion of the drama has affinities with the 
Bacchae of Euripides, in which the Theban King Pentheus, 
who has committed the sacrilege of spying on the mysteries of 
the Bacchae, is tom to pieces by them. With the death and 
mutilation of Achilles, the wild dionysian dan(!e abruptly ends. 
In the sudden stillness in which the horror-struck Amazons 
wait, a sad and wistful melody is heard: 

Sie war wie von der Nachtigall geboren. 

Die um den Tempel der Diana wohnt, 

Gewiegt in Eichenwipfeln sass sie da, 

Und flotete, und schmelterte, und flotetc, 

Die stille Nacht durch . . .^ 

and thus the tragedy gradually ends on a note of wonder and 
mystery. 

It is a measure of Kleisl’s greatness that this dramatic poem, 
which in the hands of a lesser genius might have been a total 
failure, is a work of overwhelming power and beauty. A stage 
production of Penthesilea presents formidable but by no 
means insurmountable difficulties, chiefly owing to the fact 
that nearly all of the decisive action takes place olT-stage and is 
recounted by observers in long recitals. Moreover, the continual 
alternation of Greeks and Amazons coming on and going off, 
would make for a certain monotony, which is not apparent in a 
reading. Nevertheless, given the right actress for the title role, 
and a confidence in Kleist’s text and not in a professional 
adapter, the drama can, and has been, played with success. 


The literary journal Phoebus, which had begun with such 
eclat, quickly lost favour with the reading public after Goethe’s 
attitude to Kleist became known. The magazine further aroused 
antagonism by printing criticism of certain leading figures of 
the day, and subscriptions began to fall off. Kleist’s own brilliant 
contributions in the first few numbers, such as Penthesilea, 
Die Marquise von O., parts of Michael Kohlhaas, and Das 
Kdthchen von Heilbronn, were largely ignored. Interest in 
Kleist was on the wane; the moment of promise had passed. 

’ She was, it seemed, bom of the nightingale, that dwells in the temple 
of Diana. There she lived rocked in the crown of oak trees, and sang and 
warbled and sang all through the night. .. 
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There was something wrong with this young man, it was feit; 
clearly he would not be a success. He was therefore quietly 
dropped. ‘An extraordinary mixture of sense and nonsense’, 
had been Goethe’s comment on Kdthchen. And Kleist himself 
later admitted that in his anxiety to make the play suitable for 
consumption by a wide public, be bad been led into errors which 
he later regretted. ‘It was at first really an excellent idea. Only 
the intention to make it suitable for the stage led me into errors, 
which I now may well regret.’* Nevertheless, in spite of these 
errors of judgement, Kleist succc^eded in bis main object: to 
write a popular drama for the general public, though it took 
many decades before it established itself as such in tlie German 
theatre. After lengthy negotiations with the Austrian dramatist 
Collin, the play was accepted for production by the Hofburg- 
theater in Vienna. It was performed in a mutilated and adapted 
version on the 17th March, 1810, in the Schauspielhaus-an-der- 
Wien, and twice repeated, the only other play of Kleist’s 
besides Der zerhrochene Krug that saw performance in his 
lifetime. By a strange irony of fate the performance was in¬ 
tended as part of the celebrations for the marriage of the Arch¬ 
duchess Louise to the hated tyrant Napoleon, an event which 
Kleist contemplated with loathing. 

This ^grosses historisches RitteravhauspieV (the subtitle it¬ 
self has a bombastic ring) is indeed a curious amalgam. Con¬ 
ceived primarily as a dramatic fairytale, it contains eveiy 
property of melodrama which Kleist thought would make 
effective ‘theatre’ and have popular appeal. The Emperor him¬ 
self makes an appearance, an archbishop, manly knights in 
shining armour thunder across the stage, there is a scene with 
the sinister ^Femgericht\ a spectacular burning castle, and 
finally a grand wedding between the handsome kniglit and the 
simple village girl, who turns out to he an emperor’s daughter 
after all. Kleist had discovered the elements of tht^ tale in a 
pamphlet that had come into his hands in Swabia when he was 
on one of his journeys to Switzerland. The story, he saw, 
contained ancient fairytale themes such as that of the double 
dream and the true and false bride. But since his acquaintance 
with Schubert’s essay Ansichten von der Nachtseile der Natur- 
wissenschafleUy such themes had acquired a new meaning for 
him. He connected them (as Jung did a century later, using 
anthropological material for analytical psychology) with obscure 


Letter to an unidentified correspondent, August, 1811. Brief p. 480. 
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soul states, hypnotic compulsions, somnambulism and other 
manifestations of the unconscious. In this respect alone he 
anticipated developments in literature by nearly a century. 

From first to last the play is filled with a sense of the marvel¬ 
lous, of mystery and revelation. And so powerfully is this at¬ 
mosphere evoked and maintained that the audience is, as it 
were, brought under a spell, and accepts the incredibility of all 
that happens on the stage. Essentially the story concerns Kiilh- 
chen’s obsessive love for Count Wetter von Strahl, a love that 
endures throughout all trials and overcomes all obstacles. I’his 
situation is already a fact when the play begins. The audience is 
made to feel Katbehen’s love as something strange and mysteri¬ 
ous. Yet it is a spontaneous and natural emotion, which her 
father, the honest blacksmith, cannot possibly understand. 
Kathchen’s love possesses her so completely that she follows 
the Count blindly and submits herself to him with all her being, 
because that quite simply is what her nature tells her to do, and 
she cannot doubt or question what is so natural to her. The 
father thinks she must be bewitched. In any case it passes his 
belief that she dares to think of an attachment so far above her 
station. The audience is expressly told in the first scene that 
Kathchen is a normal healthy girl of fifteen, whom everybody 
likes, and whose behaviour thus far has been unexceptional. 

The first meeting between the young girl and the knight is 
sufficiently extraordinary. Wetter von Strahl has come to 
Theobald’s smithy to have repairs done to his armour. Kathchen 
enters carrying some plates and dishes. The moment she sees 
him, she turns pale as death, drops the plates and kneels before 
him with hands extended as if in supplication. Stranger still, 
when after some astonishment at this behaviour Wetter von 
Strahl gets ready to leave, Kathchen flings herself from the 
window on to the cobbled street below, fracturing her thighs. 

Kiithchen’s fragrant little person is such a reality to Kleist 
that he lavishes all his formidable powers on describing every 
detail of her physical presence, her movements, gestures and 
manner, so that a picture of enchanting youthfulness, freshness 
and a kind of voluptuous innocence emerges. 

Throughout the whole involved action of the play the figure 
of Kathchen remains constant and untroubled, a simple child 
of the people, confident of the truth of her feelings and the 
inevitability of actions for which excuses and explanations are 
unnecessary. AH these facets of Kathchen’s personality are 
finally deployed with startling clarity in the celebrated scene 
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under the elder bush, a characteristically Kleistian invention. 
Wetter von Strahl, determined to find out the truth about 
Kathchen and her stranp^e attachment to himself, interrogates 
her while she is lying asleep under an elder bush in the grounds 
of his castle. In her sleep Kathchen answers his questions with 
her usual unaffected candour. Her tone is tender and familiar 
like that of lovers, and she is not afraid to tease him a little. 
He now learns how he appeared to her in a dream on New 
Year’s night: 

Und da erschienst du ja. um Mittemacht, 

Leibhaftig, wie ich jetzt dich vor mir sehe, 

Als dcine Braut mich liebend zu begriissen.* 

This is why when he appears again two years later, this time 
accompanied by an angel, she can no longer doubt that they 
are predestined for one another. The whole scene is carried 
through with a touching naivety that could only have been de¬ 
vised by a poet who was also a master of realism. 

In style, on the other hand, Da^ Kathchen von IJeilhronn 
represents a reversal of everything Kleist had been aiming at 
hitherto. The vision, which he had striven after so feverishly, 
of a new form of drama that would dispense with all the in¬ 
herited conventions and substitute an uninterrupted homogene¬ 
ous flowing action for the five-act structure, is discarded. The 
play is written in a mixture of prose and verse, is divided into 
acts and has the accents of popular speech instead of the grand 
style of classical tragedy. But the mixture, though odd, has 
proved effective. The first performance was coolly received and 
the reviews on the whole were unsympathetic. Nevertheless, the 
play, in various adaptations, gradually established itself on the 
stage, and is nowadays a warm favourife with the German th<^*atre 
public. At the time Kleist was negotiating with Collin in Vienna, 
he also sent a copy to Iffland, the director of the National Theatre 
in Berlin, in the hope of getting it performed there as well. 
Iffland, who in any case was not predisposed in Kleist’s favour 
in view of the attacks that had been made on him in Phoebus^ 
rejected it. Kleist was furious and wrote Iffland, whose homo¬ 
sexuality was well known, an outrageous letter containing a 
libellous innuendo that might well have caused serious trouble.* 

* And then you appeared, yes you, at midnight, as large as life, just as 
I see you before me now, to greet me lovingly as your bride. 

* ‘Your Excellency ... has returned to me my play Das Kathchen von 
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IflFland did not react to the insult. But any hopes Kleist might 
still have entertained that liis plays would he performed in 
Berlin were, thanks to tliis hot-headed action, effectually dashed. 
Kleist now realised that the Dresden episode was at an end; 
one more venture had ended in failure. 


IV 

The Patriot—The Last Phase 

1 

In April, 1807, the elderly Baron Stein, a minister under Frede¬ 
rick the Great, had been appointed Prime Minister of Prussia 
at the wish of Napoleon. This move was calculated to bind 
Prussia closer to France, as Stein’s estates were mostly situated 
in the Rhineland, and the Rhineland pro\dnces had virtually 
become satraps of Napoleon. Stein’s political views were liberal 
and nationalistic, and he began at once to carry through radical 
reforms, such as the Act of Emancipation, which abolished 
feudal tyranny and the caste system in Prussia. Together with 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenaii he purged and rejuvenated the 
army, and succeeded in arousing a spirit of patriotism in aristo¬ 
cratic circles and a sense of nationhood among the people. The 
ullirriate effect therefore of Stein’s appointment proved to be 
the opposite of what Napoleon had intended. Moreover, the 
English under Wellington were sho^dng in Spain that Napoleon 
was far from invincible. Gradually even the nervous Frederick 
William III, after having been compelled to sign the disastrous 
Peace of Tilsit, began to recover his morale. During the winter 
of 1807-1808 Fichte was delivering his Addresses to the German 
Nation, and Clausewitz, in his monumental Philosophy of Wor^ 
directed a new and searching light on the meaning of strategy. 

There are indications that Kleist even during the latter part 
of his stay in Dresden had made contact with secret anti-French 
factions, what today we would call Resistance groups, that had 
been forming in various parts of Germany. He left Dresden on 
the 29th April, 1809, and made his way on foot to Prague. He 

Heilbronn . . . with the comment, that it did not please you. To be 
frank, I am sorry that it happens to be a girl; had it been a boy, no doubt 
your Excelkmcy would have been better pleased.’ Letter to August 
Wilhelm IfHand, 12th August, 1810, Briefe, p. 401. 
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had awakened to political consciousness. The humiliation of 
his country at the hands of Napoleon, the Emperor’s arrogant 
overlordsliip in Europe and determination to found new dynas¬ 
ties subservient to France; moreover Kleist’s own imprisonment 
and treatment at the hands of the French, had gradually kindled 
in him a burning hatred of all tilings t rench, and of the Corsican 
adventurer in particular. The moment of hope, however, was 
short-lived. The Austrians had declared war on Napoleon, but 
after the ephemeral victory at Aspern were signally defeated 
in the Battle of Wagram. The Peace of Paris was signed in 
October and brought Austria almost as low as Prussia, and for 
tlie time being all further hope of a liberation movement in 
Europe had to be abandoned. Kleist was utterly dejected by 
these developments. 

He now decided to intervene in the course of events with his 
writings, and during the greater part of 1808 was engaged on a 
political play which, in a thinly disguised form, aimed at exposing 
the perfidy of the French and rousing national feeling against 
French hegemony. On the 1st January, 1809, he sent a copy of 
Die Hermannschlacht to Collin in Vienna in the hope that it 
might be produced quickly. Tliis was a strictly topical piece, 
and its elfectiveness would be dissipated if performance were 
delayed. Unfortunately the war that broke out between Austria 
and France three months later, and the rapid occupation of 
Viemia by French troops promptly thwarted all such expecta¬ 
tions. His savage drama inspired by patriotism and hatred of 
the French never stood a chance of being produced, or even 
printed, either in Vienna or anywhere else. 

Die Hermannschlacht is avowedly a propaganda play, and 
artistically the most inferior of Kleist’s productions. Its tend- 
cnliousness inevitably jars on a reader not situated in the partic¬ 
ular context of circumstances to wliich the plot has relevance. 
All calculated tendentiousness in art is bad; and the persistent 
effort to expound a political doctrine in many of the speeches 
lends the dialogue an air of aridity which is absent from any 
other of Kleist’s plays. It is not a crisis in the soul that is at issue 
here, an irresistible welling-up of emotion in conflict with moral 
ideas or principles, but a strident cmll to action. Kleist purports 
to demonstrate to his countrymen what had to be accomplished 
in the political field if the foreign yoke was to be thrown off and 
Germany and Europe freed from tyranny. As a consequence of 
this propaganda purpose the characters lack warmth and hu¬ 
manity, and fail to evoke a sympathetic response in the reader. 
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Paradoxically, the Roman generals emerge as the most dignified 
and human persons in the play. Whereas the bitterness, fanat¬ 
icism and unnecessary brutality of Arminius would seem rather 
to have their source in the obscure compulsions of Kleist’s 
own tormented soul than to be dictated by the political 
situation or the motivations of character. 

During the months Kleist spent in Prague he wrote numerous 
political articles, and began work on yet another play which was 
to have a patriotic flavour and serve the cause of his country. 
In one of these articles, IFas gilt es in diesem Kricge, there 
occurs the sentence: ‘Is it a question of the glory of a young and 
enterprising prince, who dreamt of laurels in the fragrance of a 
lovely summer night?’ Here is an echo of the opening scene of 
Prinz Friedrich von Homburg^ in which the prince sits in the 
castle garden in a drearn-Iike trance twining a laurel wreath and 
conjuring up visions of glory. Kleist finished the play during his 
sojourn in Austria. He then returned to Berlin and tried to 
interest certain personages influential in Court circles in this 
piece, which was intended among other things as a tribute to the 
nobility and the ancient spirit of Prussia, as well as a call of 
encouragement to the rulers of the State in their efforts to 
regenerate the nation. En route to the capital he had paid a 
visit to Dlrike and his other relations in Frankfurt, but the 
meeting was unsatisfactory. Kleist resented their reproaches 
and the intolerable questions (‘das unaussstehliche Fragen*) 
about how he was going to live, and whether it would not be 
belter for liirn to give up his futile efforts to make a career as an 
author. He was deeply wounded by their utter failure to appre¬ 
ciate the value of his labours, and their declared opinion that 
he was nothing but a useless member of society and a disgrace 
to the family. 

In Berlin he met Adam Muller again and made contact with 
Brentano, Fouque and Arnim, the new writers of the romantic 
school, who also were politically active. Arnim describes him 
at this time as ‘a very peculiar and somewhat perverse character, 
which is always the case when talent forces itself through the old 
Prussian uniform*. 

He also mentions that his manner of life was very odd. He 
noticed tliat Kleist often used to remain in bed for days on end, 
so that he could work undisturbed, scribbling on sheets of 
paper with his habitual pipe in his mouth. Both Arnim and 
Brentano thought it strange that he was always busy revising 
what he had written. Although he saw a good deal of these men, 
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Kleist never shared iheir literary ideas and always stood apart 
from the romantic group. His closest friend now was his cousin 
by marriage, Marie von Kleist, a woman fifteen years older than 
himself. She was a generous and warmhearted person, and there 
seems little doubt that a close relationship existed between 
them. It is significant that she was divorced from her husband 
shortly after Kleist’s death, and that in lier letters she confessed 
to strong emotions in regard to the poet. Siie was well connected 
in Berlin society, and took trouble to introduce him to many 
influential people. It was through her influence at Court that 
Kleist, who had dedicated a poem to Queen Louisa, was per¬ 
mitted to hand this to her jiersonally on the occasion of the 
Queen’s birthday. 

With all these important connections Kleist began to form 
new hopes and plans. By the spring of 1810 Prinz Friedrich 
von Hornburg was completed. In a letter to IJlrike he mentions 
with his usual over-optimism that there was a possibility that 
his new play might be performed in the private tlieatre of 
Prince Radziwill, and later perhaps in the Berlin State Tlieatre.' 
Whatever had prompted these hopes, nothing came of them, 
and all other ideas for a production remained still-born. He 
also ofl'ered the play to the publisher Reirner, who however 
hesitated. In fact it remained unpublished (and but for Tieck, 
who purchased a manuscript copy of it in 1814, might have 
been lost altogether, like the two-volume novel which he also 
wrote during this year) until it was included in tlie collected 
edition of Kleisl’s works edited by Tieck in 1821. From the 
manuscript copy Tieck read it out many times in literary 
circles, and eventually created enough interest in it for the play 
to be produced in Vienna on the 3rd October, 1821. Tliis first 
production, however, was a failure. It was withdrawn at the 
instigation of the Archduke Charles (that same victor of Aspern 
whom Kleist had once lauded so extravagantly) who feared the 
piece might have a demoralising effect on the army. After in¬ 
different performances in mutilated versions in Breslau, Wei¬ 
mar and Hamburg, it was successfully staged, thanks to Tieck’s 
mediation, in Dresden on the 6th December, 1821. 

As far as the plot of Kleist’s drama is concerned, this turns on 
the irresponsible and hot-headed action of the Prince of Hom- 
burg (in Kleist’s conception a youthful and sensitive figure) 
who in defiance of express orders not to go into action in the 


* 19th March, 1810, Briefe, p. 396. 
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battle until he receives direct instructions from the Emperor, 
plunges forward with his cavalry troops the moment he hears 
the thunder of the guns and thinks the enemy is in retreat. 
Altliough liis gallantry secures victory in the battle, the Elector’s 
careful and elaborate plan for the complete destruction of the 
Swedish forces is foiled by tliis premature intervention.* The 
Elector therefore has the Prince brought before a court-martial 
and he is condemned to death on a charge of indisciphne. Faced 
with the prospect of death by a firing squad Homburg suffers 
a complete moral break-down. The hero of many battles turns 
into an abject coward. The terror of the grave possesses him to 
such a degree that he loses all self-respect, and miserably begs 
for his life. Only when the Elector makes him the judge of his 
own action and informs him that, if he really tliinks he has 
been unjustly condemned, he will be pardoned and set at liber¬ 
ty, does the Prince recognise his guilt, his selfishness and dere¬ 
liction of duty. He recovers liimself. His sense of duty and ho¬ 
nour, his courage and pride return to him the moment he, 
acknowledges that he has deserved death. He now himself 
demands that the sentence be carried out. 

At a deeper level Hornburg’s dilemma results from the con¬ 
flict between two fundamental ideas that have dominated 
European thought at least since the Renaissance: the conflict 
between the rights of the individual and the sanctions of personal 
feehng, and the claims of society, that is, the subordination 
of the individual to authority, wliich is one aspect also of the 
religious problem. The creative personality demands, and 
must, if it is not to wither and grow inert, win for itself hberty 
of expression. And society must insist on obedience to the 
principles that sustain it. There is no ready-made solution to 
tliis dilemma, and Kleist (that most unruly and intensely in¬ 
dividual spirit) does not provide one. Yet the conclusion of his 
drama is brilliantly conceived and completely satisfying. The 
play begins with a dream of love and glory and ends with a 
reality wliich repeats the dream. When the Prince in the open¬ 
ing scene is sitting in the castle garden of Fehrbellin twining 
a laurel wreath as a symbol of the fame he will earn for himself 
in the coming battle, and fiving his passion for Natalie in his 

* Kleist derived the story of the historical Prince of Homburg’s indisci¬ 
pline in the Battle of Fehrbellin on the 18th June, 1675, from Frederick 
the Great’s M^moires pour servir Vhistoire de la maison de Brande^ 
bourg, which he had studied in the Dresden library. 
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imagination, and his friend Hohenzollern suddenly calls out his 
name, he swoons. In the last scene of all the Prince is led bhnd- 
fold into tins same garden, hut tliinks he is being led to his 
execution. The Elector and Natahe arrive and re-enact the jest 
of the first scene, by putting the crown on his head and hanging 
the Elector’s golden chain round his neck, but this time in 
earnest, for the Prince has been pardoned and has won both 
love and fame. But for Horaburg, not knowing this, the Elec¬ 
tor’s action still symbolises the selfishness tliat provoked his 
disobedience and caused liis downfall. When the bandage is 
removed and he sees Natalie and the Elector paying tribute to 
him, apparently at the very moment of his death, he faints once 
more. Here again, as with the behaviour of other Kleistian 
characters, the faint as the expression of an unconscious move¬ 
ment of the soul reveals the innermost urges and conflict in 
the personality at a moment of spiritual crisis. 

It is, however, the shocking scene in which Homburg gives 
w'ay to the terror of death (the very scene that made it quite 
certain his play would never be performed in Kleist’s lifetime 
and for many years afterwards) tliat deepens its tragic content 
and imparts to it a true humanity. This startling and unexpected 
weakness in a hero of the calibre of Homburg springs from the 
complexity of his character, and subsequently becomes the 
measure of liis moral worth. With his usual audacity, and with¬ 
out the least regard for the susceptibilities of his audience, 
Kleist follows through this emotional predicament of his hero 
to its ultimate consequences. But in creating the character of 
the Elector, a human and noble figure, and giving it an equal 
importance to that of Homburg, he is able in this case to provide 
a happy’ ending; that is to say, the knot is resolved in a manner 
that is both dramatically satisfying and psychologically accept¬ 
able. In the opening scenes the Prmce is presented as a charming, 
passionate and ambitious young man, but he does not at first 
impress as a character of great inner worth. Though liis couragti; 
on the battlefield is not in doubt, anyone so easily carried away 
by recklessness and ambition cannot be either wholly admirable 
or trustworthy. The Elector indeed reminds him that on two 
previous occasions already he had spoiled a victory by his im¬ 
petuousness, and tliis third default is not to be condoned. 
Moreover, his absentmindedness at the briefing, as a result of 
which he has only the haziest notion ol the tactical battle plans, 
in itself is highly culpable; wliile the rash manner in which he 
defies his orders, leaps into the fight and with taunts compels 
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his colleagues to follow him, is, to say the least, unworthy of a 
commander of Homburg’s rank and importance. 

The Elector very properly, then, has him arrested, and tried 
by a court-martial. He is sentenced to death, and the Elector, 
who realises only too well that the very survival of the nation 
depends on a high sense of duty and responsibility in his sub¬ 
ordinates, and the maintenance of a strict discipline, sees no 
reason why he should exercise clemency in this case. Homburg’s 
arrogance and conceit prevent him from taking the sentence 
seriously. All this fuss was only by way of a reprimand. He wiU 
be pardoned, of course, and reinstated. There could hardly be 
any other treatment for the hero of the army and the victor of 
Fehrbellin! When he learns that the Elector has no intention of 
reversing the verdict of the court, and it is slowly borne in on 
him that he is in fact going to die, a sort of hysterical panic 
seizes him. He demands to be let out on parole, rushes to the 
Electress and begs her to intercede for lum. He cravcnly con¬ 
fesses that the sight of the open grave which he passed on his 
way to the castle has extinguished in him all ambition, love, 
honour, thirst for fame, indeed all self-respect, and has left him 
only with this naked desire for life, for bare existence on any 
condition. He is prepared to give up everything, to hide away 
in a corner, if only he may live. He will even give up the woman 
he loves. It is doubtful whether there are any parallels in litera¬ 
ture of a man making such a renunciation in a manner as strident 
and contemptible as this; 

Ich gebe jeden Anspruch auf an Gliick. 

Nalaliens, das vergiss nicht, ihrn zu melden, 

Begehr ich gar nicht mehr, in meiiiem Busen 

1st alle Zarllichkeit fiir sie verloscht.* 

He adds that the Swedish ambassador, who is now suing for her 
hand, can have her. He is quite ready to barter her away in the 
pohtical game, so long as he is given back his life. It would 
seem impossible that after such an exliibition of moral collapse 
one could ever again respect the Prince. And yet that is precisely 
what happens. From this state of utter degradation Homburg 
raises himself up by his self-judgement and admission of guilt. 

* I give up all claims to happiness. Do not forget to tell him that I no 
longer desire Natalie. All feelings of affection for her have been extin¬ 
guished in my heart. 
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And the debased hero attains a stature far greater than he ever 
had before. It is necessary to emphasise tliis aspect of the central 
problem of tiie drama, for certain commentators have been only 
too prone to point out that Homburg achieves his spiritual re¬ 
integration by his submission to the authority of the Slate; in 
other words that the inner philosophy of the play argues a 
glorification of the State in the Hegelian sense. Whereas, of 
course, Homburg’s act of humility, his self-judgement and re¬ 
pentance, form the crux of the spiritual drama. These enable 
him to triumph over his egotism and vanity and earn for him a 
claim to immortality: 

Nun o Unstcrbhchkcit, hist du ganz mein! 

Du strahlst rnir durch die Binde nieiner Augen 
Mit Glanz der tauscndfachen Sonne zu; 

Es wachsen Eliigel mir an beidem Schultern, 

Durch stille Alherraume schwingt mein Geist; 

Und wie cin Schilf, vom Hauch des Winds entfuhrt. 

Die muntre Hafenstadt versinken sieht, 

So gehl mir diimmernd alles Leben unter: 

Jetzt untcrscheid’ ich Farben noch und Formen, 

Und jetzt liegt Nebel alles unter mir.* 

In this moving soliloquy which Homburg speaks as he is led 
out (as he thinks) to his execution, the import and implications 
of the play are poetically fused into a transcendent feeling of 
resignation and of hope. 

Prinz Friedrich von Homburg is constructed with masterly 
skill. It is pre-eminently the work of a born dramatist whose 
craft has been perfected and matured with experience. It proceeds 
with a brisk ternjio, the climaxes arc contrived with convincing 
naturalness, and the atmosphere adroitly alternates between 
that of the camp and the Gourt. The virtuosity with which the 
coarse realism of an old Prussian war camp is transmuted into 
flexible and sensitive poetry capable of treating ultimate ques¬ 
tions of man’s moral nature, and of celebrating the weaknesses 
and nobility of the human spirit, is indeed remarkable. More- 

' O immortality, now are you mine! With the brilliance of a thousand 
suns you shine through the bandage on my eyes. From my shoulders 
wings are growing, and my soul soars through the silent realms of 
ether. And as a ship, thrust forward by a breath of wind, sees the gay 
port sink away, so life for me vanishes in twilight. Now 1 can still dis¬ 
tinguish shapes and colours, and now all lies wrapped in mist beneath me. 
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over, as a piece of realistic portraiture depicting the manners 
and accents of a seventeenth-century Court (which, in so far as 
it attempted to achieve a technical verisimilitude, just as faith¬ 
fully mirrored the Court society of Kleist’s own day), it is un¬ 
surpassed by any example of modern naturalistic prose theatre. 
The verse of The Prince of Hamburg^ though the pentameter 
line is on the whole strictly maintained, has an easier, freer 
movement than in most other plays of KJeist. Enjambment is 
employed and the line is frequently broken up between different 
characters, but one rarely has the feeling that the language has 
(in Gundolf’s phrase)^ been overpowered by the author, which 
is often the impact produced on the reader of Kleisl’s earlier 
pJays. There is less compression of thought and over-elaboration 
of imagery. The syntactical idiosyncracies, such as the insertion 
of a verb or adverb between noun and adjective, and the isola¬ 
tion of the epithet, to wliich attention has already been drawn, 
are manipulated more smoothly, with feeling for harmony. It is 
ironical to reflect that this intensely Prussian work was conceived 
as a passionate dedication to his faUen and broken country 
by its most unconventional and intractable son. No doubt for 
that very reason it transcends temporal and physical frontiers, 
and has earned for itself a high place in the artistic heritage of 
Europe. 


After Kleist had launched Prinz Friedrich von Homhurg on its 
abortive career, he set to work to revise his stories which were 
subsequently brought out by Reimer in two volumes. The first 
volume contained Michael Kohlhaas, Die Marquise von 0., and 
Das Erdbeben in Chili. But these, in spite of enthusiastic 
praise by one or two of his friends, made no impression on the 
pubhc at all. Kleist’s narrative prose style is as individual as liis 
dramatic verse. It can be characterised as epic in the sense that 
he aims at a factual naturalism in presentation. The action of 
the stories is always intensely dramatic, and proceeds without 
interruption from the first word to the last. The narrator never 
intervenes personally with comment or analysis in order to 
deepen the significance of what is being presented. Whereas in 
his dramas and in his letters Kleist is a subjective writer, his 
prose narrative is purely objective. His style is condensed, vivid, 

^ F. Gundolf: Heinrich von Kleist, p. 75. 
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fluent, and remarkable for its economy in the use of detail. 
Descriptive detail, whether about persons or events, is always 
significant and accurately observed. Kleist’s method is to sum¬ 
marise a dramatic situation in a few pregnant opening sentences, 
from which the subsequent action is then developed. The chief 
characters are briefly if distinctly drawn and placed in the centre 
of a situation which at once breaks into tumultuous movement. 
The first paragraph of Michael Kohlhaas, for example, de¬ 
scribes in terse and graphic sentences, which have the hard un¬ 
compromising ring of a police report, the whole story of the 
worthy horse dealer, whose sense of justice was so strong that 
when he felt himself wronged and the authorities of the world 
would not give him justice, took the law into his hands and 
became a thief and a murderer. A series of events is then rapidly 
unfolded, incident follo\\dng upon incident, without a moment’s 
pause, brought to a efimax and resolved in a necessary and 
unambiguous conclusion. The opening sentence of the tragic 
story of the young Spaniard Jeronimo Rugera and his beloved 
Josephe is a good example of Kleist’s technique: 

In St Jago, der Hauptstadt des Konigreichs Chili, stand 
gerade in dem Augenblicke der grossen Erdschiitterung 
vorn jahre 1647, bei welcher viele tausend Menschen ihren 
IJntergang fanden, ein junger, auf ein Verbrechen angeklagter 
Spanier, namens Jeronimo Rugera, an einem Pfeiler des 
Gefangnisses, in welches man ihn eingesperrt hatte, und wollte 
sich erhenken.* 

Sometimes the multiplicity of actions is so great as to blur 
the sharply defined identity of the characters. Kleist uses direct 
dialogue sparingly and only at decisive points in the narrative. 
Such speeches thereby acquire the force of exclamations torn 
from the characters in moments of pent-up inner stress; or at 
other times they serve as self-justification and explanations when 
some fatality has overtaken them in their lives. Thus, in his 
interview with Luther, Michael Kohlhaas seeks to render an 
account for his actions. The stark horror of the situations, such 
as that in which the protagonists of Das Erdbeben in Chili 

* In Santiago, the capital of the kingdom of Chile, a young Spaniard, 
Jeronimo Rugera by name, who had been accused of a crime, was stand¬ 
ing near a pillar of the prison in which he had been incarcerated, and 
at the very moment of the great earthquake of 1647, in which thousands 
of people perished, was preparing to hang himself. 
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find themselves, is to some extent mitigated in the Cathedral 
scene by this means. These eruptions of dialogue have frequently 
a sublime human pathos (the meeting between Friedrich and 
Littegarde in prison in Der Zweikampf is a particularly fine 
example), and serve to focus the violent, brutal and bloody 
incidents in a universal perspective. 

Although the stories were written at different times between 
1808 and 1811 the most important of them can be grouped 
within the same context of ideas and emotional experience as 
that of the individual plays. Das Erdbehen in Chilly for instance, 
has affinities with Die Familie Schroffenstein, Die Verlobung in 
San Domingo contains themes and emotions that reflect those 
of Penthesilea, while Der Zweikampf dind Die Marquise von 0. 
are variations on the theme of Amphitryon. 

Die Marquise von O. is Kleist’s most brilliant performance 
as a story-writer. This tale, which, as one society lady who read 
it when it was first published in Phoebus exclaimed, no young 
woman could read without a blush of shame, relates the painful 
predicament of the widowed Marchioness, who suddenly to her 
surprise and consternation finds herself pregnant. She is con¬ 
vinced of her own innocence and is not unnaturally thrown into 
an anguished perplexity of feelings. She is determined for the 
sake of the child to discover the identity of the father in order 
to marry him. To this end, ‘defying the sarcastic laughter of 
the world*, she publishes an advertisement in the newspapers 
ordering the father to present himself. This very delicate situa¬ 
tion, which continually hovers between tragedy and comedy, is 
unfolded in a fluent urbane narrative through which runs an 
undercurrent of restrained irony. There could hardly be, as 
Arnim remarked, better story-telling than this, 

Adam Miiller had long had ambitions to found a daily paper 
in Berlin, and on the 1st October, 1810, he and Kleist began 
publication of Die Berliner Ahendbldtter., for which they ob¬ 
tained the co-operation of Brentano, Arnim, Fouqu^ and other 
writers of note. The paper was to cover politics, art, the theatre 
and topical events, both at home and abroad. Thanks to Kleist’s 
connections with the Court, the anonymous editors received 
a measure of Government protection and the assistance of the 
Police Presiilent of Berlin. The paper was an immediate success 
and during the first weeks enjoyed a wide and increasing circu¬ 
lation. It was in fact the first daily paper to appear in the Prus¬ 
sian capital. In the difficult political conditions, however, at a 
time when complete freedom of the press was an impossibility, 
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Kleist’s ambitions programme was bound to come to grief, 
Kleist, it must be admitted, was not an adroit or a practical 
editor. The independent viewpoint and critical opinions ex¬ 
pressed in the editorial columns almost immediately brought 
the paper into conflict with the Government. Kleist did not in 
fact fully understand the confused political condition of Prussia. 
He had become a fervent patriot, but his lack of real political 
acumen and his ignorance of the intricacies and implications of 
actual politics did not help matters. Moreover, the paper went 
out of its way to report French defeats in Portugal and other 
news unpalatable to the Occupation authorities. The French 
Ambassador complained to the Foreign Ministry, and the polit¬ 
ical censor intervened. A long and acrimonious correspondence 
between Kleist and the authorities ensued, the upshot of which 
was that the paper was compelled to restrict itself to unimpor¬ 
tant items. Sales began to dwindle and the publisher threatened 
to sue Kleist for damages on account of financial loss. The 
Ahendhlcitter carried on ineffectually till the end of March, 1811, 
and was then suspended. 

Another enterprise had suffered shipwreck and Kleist’s hopes 
and ambitions once more were shattered. He was now thirty- 
four years old and again without a means of livelihood. He 
applied to the Government for compensation, but his plea was 
rejected. His family had repudiated him. He had quarelled with 
Ulrike, who had in any case already helped him to the limit of 
her resources. There was no chance whatever now that any of 
his plays would be produced. Prinz Friedrich Don Homhurg, 
which he had written expressly to help the national cause, had 
been contemptuously rejected. No one understood its true 
import. The Prince was not at all the conventional con¬ 
ception of a Prussian hero. All this sleepwalking, the culpa¬ 
ble failure to obey orders, above all the disgraceful scene in 
which Homburg succumbs to the fear of death, such behaviour 
was considered un-Prussian and highly offensive to the military 
caste. The very idea that such a play might be produced was 
preposterous. As a dramatist there was no longer any future 
for Kleist. 

During that summer of 1811 he became more than ever 
isolated and lonely. The political situation too Avas such as to 
give little cause for cheerfulness. Prussia had offered France 
an alliance, and all efforts towards regeneration and independ¬ 
ence seemed to have been abortive. There was, he wrote in one 
of his last letters, not a single ray of light in the future to which 
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he could look with any hope or pleasure.* Moreover, he had lost 
contact with his friends. Miiller had left Berlin, Pfuel had re¬ 
joined the army. Prince Lichnoivsky, Amim and Brentano 
were cither on their country estates or preoccupied with their 
own affairs. In another letter he complained that ‘the life I lead 
since yours and Muller’s departure has become altogether too 
barren and miserable’.^ 

Apart from his friendship with Marie von Kleist, there was 
one other woman with whom he had an intimate if, apparently, 
platonic relationship. This was a certain Henriette Vogel, the 
wife of an accountant in the Ministry of Finance. She seems to 
have been a vivacious, intelligent but hysterical woman, who 
was suffering from an incurable disease, of which she was bound 
sooner or later to die a painful death. She was far from hand¬ 
some, but had nevertheless a number of admirers. The story 
goes that he once gave Henriette a promise that he would carry 
out any service that she might demand of him. Her life had 
become unbearable to her, and she wished to die. She challenged 
him to keep his word. And Kleist, for whom life had lost all 
meaning and purpose, agreed they would die together. It was 
not the first time he had contemplated suicide. The thought 
had been in his mind at various times in his life; and indeed, 
to several of his friends, Pfuel, Lohse, Riihle, at one time or 
another, he had made the strange proposal of a death pact. But 
now he had found a true companion to share his longing. His 
world had collapsed about him, all his efforts to succeed in 
literature had been defeated. He was penniless, no prospect 
opened out for him anywhere. His country, moreover, stood on 
the brink of ruin. No sooner had he made the irrevocable 
decision to die than his mood of despair changed. 

His final letters to Marie von Kleist in which he announced 
his decision, the most moving and melancholy documents of 
their kind in any literature, sound a note of sombre exultation: 
‘If you only knew how death and love alternate in order to 
decorate with heavenly and earthly flowers these last moments 
of my life, surely you would gladly let rne dic.’^ And again; 
‘I swear to you that it is impossible for me to live any longer; 
my soul is so bruised . . And regarding his relationship to 
Henriette Vogel he said: ‘The resolve that arose in her soul to 

^ To an unidentified correspondent, August, 1811, Brief p. 428. 

^ ibid., Briefer p. 427. 

^ 12th November, 1811, Briefe, p. 435. 

* 10th November, 1811, Briefe, p. 433. 
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die with me attracted me to her with an indescribable and irre¬ 
sistible force such as I can scarcely tell you about. . 

In the last letter to Ulrike, written on the morning of his death, 
he thanks her for all she had done for him, her sacrifices and all 
her efforts to save him, but ‘the truth is that no one could really 
help me on this earth’.^ He is dying contentedly and cheerfully, 
and, he adds characteristically: ‘may Heaven grant you a death 
at least half as happy and full of unnlterable joy as minc’.^ 

On the 20th November, 1811, Kleisl and Ilenriette Vogel 
left Bcrhn, and travelled to the Wannsee, a lake not far from 
the city, where they put up at a small inn. They had lunch to¬ 
gether, apparently in the best of sf)irits, rowed round the shores 
of the lake, returned to the inn, ordered supper and pens and 
paper. All night the servants could sec a light burning in their 
rooms. Early in the morning they rang for coffee, Kleist paid 
the bill, and they then look a stroll towards the lake shore. The 
servant who, at Kleist’s request, brought them lea and rurn, said 
afterwards that they seemed to be gay and were walking hand 
in hand. No sooner had the servant gone back to the inn than 
she heard a shot, and immediately afterwards a second shot. 
At first she paid no attention, thinking that the guests were 
shooting for amusement. But when a little later she returned, 
she found to her horror the pair lying close together in the 
hollow of a felled tree. The woman lay backward with her breast 
exposed; a bullet had penetrated her heart. Kleist had fallen 
forward at her feet; he Iiad shot himself through the mouth. 

The news of tliis extraordinary suicide created a considerable 
stir in Berlin. It was even reported in the newspapers in Paris 
and London. Most of the German papers carried scathing notices. 
Kleist’s action was generally condemned, even by several of his 
acquainlancs. The faithful ITuel said it was a stupid thing to do 
and unworthy of Kleist. Only Adam Muller wrote a dignified 
appraisal of Kleist and his work. His companion in death, 
Henriette Vogel, was universally blamed as a vain hysterical 
woman who urged Kleist to this course in order to gain a little 
meretricious notoriety. His sisters and other relatives were, 
needless to say, deeply shocked and felt ashamed of the whole 
affair. 'Fhey refused to discuss the mattcu, looked on Kleist as 
an unfortunate member of the family who had strayed from the 
path of virtue and respectability and come to a bad end. They 

^ 12th November, 1811, Briefe, p. 436. 

^ 21st November, 1811, Briefe, p. 440. 

^ ibid., Brie/Cf p. 440. 
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destroyed all posthumous papers and letters that, according 
to their way of thinking, might injure his memory and increase 
the unsavoury publicity that surrounded liis name. And Kleist 
himself, it seems, before his death, burned numerous manu¬ 
scripts and letters. With complete lack of vanity and a superb 
disregard for the claims of posterity, he had neglected to take 
any steps to gather and conserve his published and unpublished 
works. He had finished with all that. 

After the scandal died down, complete silence reigned for 
ten years on the subject of Kleist. He was quickly forgotten. 
Even when Tieck in 1B21 published the first collected edition 
of his works, the public evinced very little interest. During the 
next thirty or forty years some of his plays were performed from 
time to time in the municipal theatres with varying success. It 
was not until the beginning of the present century that his true 
greatness began fully to be appreciated. Since then interest in 
Kleist, the man and his work, has intensified from year to year. 
Kleist scholarship has produced a huge literature which is 
continually being added to; for it is realised more and more 
clearly that as a creative writer, especially in the field of poetic 
drama, he has a special importance lor the literary movements 
of the twentieth century. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1777 


Kleist born on the 18th October in Frankfurt- 
on-the-0(ler. 


1788 

1792 
1793-97 

1793 
1795 
1797 

1799 


1800 

1800, August 

1800, September- 

October 


Death of his father. Major von Kleist. 

Kleist joins the Prussian army as an ensign. 
First Coalition War of Austria and Prussia 
against France. 

Death of his mother. 

Peace of Basel between Prussia and France. 
Kleist is in garrison in Potsdam, and meets 
Ernst von Pfuel and Riihle von Lilienstern. 
Resigns his commission and enters the university 
of Frankfurt-on-the-Oder to study science and 
philosophy. 

Kleist becomes engaged to Wilhelmine von 
Zenge, the daughter of the Town Commandant. 
Abantlons his studies, leaves Frankfurt and 
goes to Berlin. 

Journey to Wurzburg with Ludwig von Brockes. 


1800-01 

1801, July-November 

1801, November 

1802, August 


1802, 2nd May 

1802, Novem}>er 
1803 

1803, October- 

November 


1804 

1804, June 

1804- 05 

1805- 07 

1805 

1805, July 


Spends the winter in Berlin. 

Journey to Paris with his sister IJlrike. 

Travels to Switzerland where he meets Gessner, 
Zschokke and Taidwig Wieland. Rents a house 
on the Aarinsel in the lake of Thun where he 
works on the drafts of several plays, including 
Die Familie Schroffenstein and Robert Guis- 
hard. 

Breaks off hi's engagement to Wilhelmine von 
Zenge. Falls seriously ill through overwork. 
Goes to Weimar and stays with Martin Wieland 
at Ossmanstedt. 

Proceeds to Dresden. 

Second visit to Paris where he finally destroys 
the manuscript of Robert Gui'ikard. Then 
wanders to the North coast of France with the 
idea of enlisting in Napoleon’s armies for the 
invasion of England. 

Returns to Berlin. 

In Frankfurt-on-lhc-Main on his way to Berlin 
he falls seriously ill. 

In Berlin. Obtains a post in the Ministry of 
Finances. 

Third Coalition War against Napoleon. 

B.ittle <»f Aii-terliiz. 

M'>vea to Konigsberg with the Government 
office in which he is employed. 
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1806 

1806, DecemlH‘r 
1807 

1807, January 


1807, April 
1807, August 

1807, September 

1808, January-May 


1808, 2nd March 


1809 

1809, 29th April 
1809 

1810, February 


1810, 17lh March 

1810, October 

1811, March 


1811, Oclober 


1811 


Battles of Jena and Auersladt. Nai)olo()n enters 
Berlin, 

Kleist leaves Konigsberg on indefinite leave and 
proceeds to Berlin. 

Peace of Tilsit. 

Is arrested by the French authorities as an 
alleged spy and sent to Fort-de-Joux as f)ris(»ner- 
of-war. 

Is moved to Chalons-sur-Marne. 

Is released and returns to Berlin. 

Kleist moves to Dresden and ini'cts Adam 
Muller. 

Kleist and Adam Miiller edit and publish the 
literar>^ journal Phoebus. Meets Goethe, Ludwig 
Tieck and others. 

Der zerhrochene Krug, performed in the Weimar 
State Theatre under Goethe’s auspices, is a 
complete failure. 

Austria declares war on Napoleon. 

Kleist leaves Dresden and travels to Prague. 
Battles of Aspern and Wagram. Peace of Vienna. 
Returns to Berlin. Meets Arnim, Brentano, 
Fouqu^, Prince Radziwill. Takes an active part 
in the secret Liberation Movement. 

Das Kdthchen von Heilbronn performed in lh(> 
J’hcatcr-an-dcr-Wien, Vienna. 

Edits Die Berliner Aberulbldtter. 

Die Berliner Aberulbldlter are suspended. His 
efforts to get Prinz Friedrich von Homburg 
and Die Hermannschlacht produced fail. In 
the summer of this year he meets Henriette 
Vogel. 

Goes to Frankfurt-on-lhe-Oder to visit Ulrike. 
Ilis conduct and thriftlessness sevendy criticised 
by his relatives. 

On the 21sl November Kleist (rornmits suicide 
at Wannsee after having shot his companion 
Henriette Vogel. 


The biographical sources for Kleist’s life are almost entirely restricted 
to about two hundred letters which gradually came to light during the 
previous century, to a few scattered comments by contemporaries, and 
to the not always accurate reminiscences of his most intimate friends 
set down many years after Kleist’s death. It is unlikely now that any 
important new material will be discovered. 
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PUBLISHED WORKS 


Die Familie Schrojfcnstcin, (published anonymously) Bern and Zurich, 
Heinrich Gesancr, 1803. 

Amphitryon, ein Lustspiel nach Moliere, Dresden, Adam MiilJer, 1807, 
Der zerbrocherie Krug, Berlin, 1811. 

Penthcsilea, Tiibingen, 1808. 

Das Kdllicken von Heilhronn, Berlin, 1810. 

Erzdhlungen, Vol. I, Berlin, 1810. 

Erzdhlungen, Vol. II, Berlin, 1811. 

Heinrich von Kleist\% Hinterlassene Schriften, Berlin, L. Tieck, 1821; 

a second edition with a memoir, 1826. 

Heinrich von Kleists* Werke, definitive critical edition including the 
letters, in 4 volumes, Leipzig and Vienne, 1005. 

All textual references are to the definitive edition of Erich Schmidt. 
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